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CHAPTER  I 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  THE  ARGOMENT 

When  the  white  man  came  to  settle  in  New  England  in  1620,  he  had 
many  tasks  confronting  him.  Some  of  these  were  tasks  which  he  had  foreseen 
and  sworn  to  do  even  before  he  left  the  old  country;  some  tasks  were  those 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  before  his  journey  across  the  great  ocean.  Of  the 
former  variety  one  of  the  great  tasks  and  prime  objectives  of  the  early  set- 
tlers was  to  bring  Christianity  to  the  Indians  of  North  America.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  was  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  pilgrims.  It  was  in  the 
charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  King  of 
England;  and,  judging  by  the  later  financial  backing  by  England’s  Island 
subjects,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  people.  Many  books  have  been  written  about 
the  people  of  that  first  New  England  colony.  Many  more  have  been  written 
about  their  labors  for  the  Indians,  their  attempts  at  teaching  them  to  be 
civilized  Christians,  but  nobody  has  ever  tried  to  present  the  achievements 
of  the  educated  Indians.  No  author  has  written  a book  to  show  that  some  of 
the  Indians  did  become  educated,  and  did  produce  what  can  truthfully  be 
called  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  American  literature. 

Whenever  it  is  suggested  that  the  Indian  ever  wrote  anything,  people 
think  only  of  picture  writing  in  caves  or  of  some  vague  scratchings  on 
birch  bark.  This  is  all  quite  natural,  because  most  people  are  in  total 
darkness  concerning  the  literary  achievements  of  our  American  Indians. 

These  people  who  think  this  way  are  wrong  on  two  counts.  The  Indians  of  the 
New  England  tribes  had  a written  language  of  their  own  which  many  mastered; 
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and,  most  important  of  all,  many  Indians  learned  to  understand,  read,  and 
write  the  English  language.  It  is  this  last  accomplishment  of  our  Indians 
which  is  so  little  known  or  even  realized.  The  Indians  played  a very  large 
part  in  the  success  of  our  first  colony  in  New  England.  Every  school  child 
has  a simple  understanding  of  Squanto  and  his  great  friendship  with  the 
pilgrims.  Our  day  of  Thanksgiving  celebrates  a prayerful  victory  over  the 
elements  of  New  England  as  well  as  a victory  of  friendship  over  the  Indians. 
As  the  Indians  helped  the  early  settlers,  these  white  people  tried  to  bring 
Christianity  to  the  Indians  and  to  teach  them  more  civilized  methods  of 
living.  Not  many  years  went  by  before  the  ministry  of  New  England  with 
such  spiritually  endowed  men  as  John  Eliot  had  brought  about  many  conver- 
sions throughout  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indians.  At  this  point  knowl- 
edge stops  for  most  people.  The  results  of  such  teachings  are  little  known. 

The  problem  which  presents  itself  is  this:  If  the  Indians  did  learn 
to  be  civilized  in  mind  and  manner,  did  they  ever  produce  any  writings 
which  would  constitute  a heretofore  undeveloped  part  of  American  literature? 
Of  what  does  this  writing  consist?  The  nature  of  this  problem  presupposes 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  first  question;  the  Indian  in  many  cases  was 
civilized  in  mind  and  manner.  The  rest  of  the  problem  consists  of  produc- 
ing all  possible  Indian  writings  in  the  English  language.  This  will  fur- 
nish proof  that  the  Indian  was  a creator  of  American  literature.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  investigator  to  present  and  justify  this  material  as  a valid 
part  of  our  American  literature.  No  history  of  American  literature  in 
textbook  form,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  investigator,  has  ever  included  any 
writing  in  English  by  the  early  American  Indians.  It  is  not  the  author's 
attitude  of  sympathy  for  the  "poor  Indians"  which  has  provoked  this  study, 
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but  rather  the  feeling  that  an  important  part  of  the  literature  of  America 
has  been  almost  totally  neglected.  This  point  alone  would  justify  the  im- 
portance of  such  an  investigation,  but  there  are  other  reasons  as  important, 
if  not  as  distinctive.  This  study  will  show  the  Indian  in  a different  light 
to  those  who  thought  of  him  as  incapable  of  receiving  a college  education. 

It  will  show  the  Indian  as  he  himself  thought  and  lived.  It  will  include 
the  presentation  and  development  of  the  Indians’  primitive  ideas  as  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  white  man.  Only  the  person  himself  can  know  his 
thoughts,  and  only  an  Indian  can  present  the  true  thoughts  of  the  Indian. 
These  reasons  are  all  important  in  an  evaluation  of  such  an  investigation, 
but  great  stress  must  also  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  this  investigation  is 
done  primarily  in  a virgin  field  of  study. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  organize  this  thesis  along  a scale  compa- 
rable with  the  progressive  developments  of  Indian  education.  Scarcely 
eleven  years  after  the  Puritans  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  the  first  step  for 
educating  the  Indians  was  in  progress.  This  was  the  year  that  John  Eliot, 
the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,  arrived  in  America.  His  life  work  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians 
was  the  first  organized  move  for  educating  the  Indians.  His  teachings  and 
the  results  of  these  efforts  form  the  second  chapter  of  this  study.  Harvard 
College  was  the  first  institution  in  New  England  to  allow  the  Indians  the 
possibility  of  a college  education.  Soon  after  Harvard  received  its  charter 
in  1636,  an  Indian  College,  established  by  funds  from  England  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  was  erected  in  Harvard  Yard.  Several  Indians,  some  of 
whom  were  sent  by  John  Eliot,  attended  classes  there.  This  work  in  prepar- 
ing the  Indian  for  his  task  of  creating  American  literature  constitutes  the 
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third  chapter  in  this  thesis.  About  a hundred  years  later  an  Indian  Charity 
School  was  established  by  one  Eleazar  Wheeloek.  Here  many  Indians  were 
taught  to  be  schoolteachers  and  missionaries  among  their  own  people.  Later 
this  same  school  became  Dartmouth  College  located  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Eleazar  Wheeloek  became  its  first  president.  The  school  produced  one 
very  notable  Indian  preacher,  Samson  Occom,  and  many  other  important  teach- 
ers  and  missionaries.  It  was  through  John  Eliot  and  these  two  schools,  Har- 
vard and  Dartmouth,  that  the  Indians  received  the  bulk  of  their  education. 
Certainly  these  were  the  three  roots  from  which  sprang  the  educated  Indians 
who  were  to  present  their  part  of  American  literature.  The  story  of  Dart- 
mouth and  the  achievements  of  its  Indian  pupils  is  presented  in  chapter  four. 
In  1383  a book  was  written  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  a worthy  sociologist  and 
historian,  entitled  Aboriginal  American  Authors.  He  included  both  North  and 
South  America  in  his  writings  and  so,  rightly,  spent  most  of  his  time  with 
the  educated  tribes  of  South  America.  However,  in  the  course  of  his  study, 
he  mentioned  six  North  American  Indian  authors  of  merit.  The  present  inves- 
tigator has  been  able  to  add  a few  more  names  to  this  list  and  to  present 
some  of  their  work.  These  Indians  wrote  mostly  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  realized  that  much  time  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
since  1636,  and  that  periods  of  one  hundred  years  have  been  passed  over  in 
this  study  in  order  to  point  out  the  thesis  to  better  advantage;  however, 
the  nature  of  the  study  and  the  obvious  dearth  of  material  is  partially  re- 
sponsible. This  last  chapter  unit  will  endeavor  to  bring  the  thesis  up  to, 
but  not  including,  the  twentieth  century.  Thus,  in  all,  a stretch  of  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  will  be  accomplished  with  a careful  presentation 
of  presently  available  material. 
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This  problem,  as  far  as  the  investigator  could  discover,  is  based 
on  a new  idea.  Ondoubtedly  other  people  have  known  that  some  Indians  wrote 
in  English,  but  nobody  has  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  the  available  writ- 
ings in  an  effort  to  prove  their  endeavors  a serious  and  important  part  of 
early  American  literature.  To  write  in  English  was  a notable  achievement 
for  so  primitive  a race  as  the  North  American  Indian.  It  was  their  task  to 
free  themselves  from  a society  where  grunts  and  groans  often  presented  ideas 
and  advance  to  the  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  of  a very  different  and 
complicated  language.  This  move  in  itself  is  an  extremely  commendable  one 
for  those  Indians  whose  names  appear  in  this  thesis.  Although  the  idea 
that  the  Indian  wrote  English  was  never  lost,  it  was  never  undertaken  in 
study  by  any  scholar  to  any  great  length.  Dartmouth  College  seems  to  have 
been  responsible  for  keeping  some  Indian  writings  before  the  public  in  its 
effort  to  track  and  keep  alive  the  traditions  and  history  of  Dartmouth. 

But  other  than  these  writings  of  Dartmouth’ s Samson  Occom  and  Eleazar 
Wheelock' s Indians,  there  has  been  no  recent  effort  to  bring  the  Indian 
writing  into  present  day  light.  There  has  been  no  effort  previous  to  this 
study  to  collect  various  Indian  writings  for  such  an  investigation.  There- 
fore, the  contributions  of  our  aboriginal  forerunners  in  America  are  still 
as  deeply  buried  in  some  part  of  America’ s lost  literature  as  ever. 

Perhaps  a strong  cry  might  be  raised  as  to  why  this  problem  is  of 
any  importance  in  a literary  way  or  otherwise.  After  all,  many  letters  and 
books  have  been  written  in  the  past  three  hundred  years  which  are  not  worth 
even  being  looked  at  again.  Is  this  literature  which  comes  from  the  North 
American  Indian  a valid,  constructive,  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
America?  It  is  probably  to  this  question  that  most  people  will  pose  the 
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greatest  number  of  different  opinions,  but  its  answer  is  yes.  The  simple 
fact  that  Indians  from  a savage  background  were  converted  to  Christianity 
and  mastered  a foreign  language  in  a comparatively  short  time  is  a signifi- 
cant literary  achievement;  therefore,  their  writings,  regardless  of  design, 
should  be  considered  literary  efforts.  Plus  this  is  the  fact  that  not  many 
years  passed  before  some  had  their  efforts  published  for  the  people  in  gen- 
eral to  read.  This  is  significant  in  that  they  had  something  to  say  and 
wanted  to  say  it.  Although  some  of  it  is  childish  in  its  construction,  it 
shows  the  thoughts  of  the  Indian  as  he  endeavored  to  express  himself.  In 
any  criticism  literature  is  an  ambiguous  term  to  many.  Oscar  Wilde  said 
that  no  book  was  immoral;  it  was  either  well  written  or  poorly  written. 

By  the  same  analysis  literature  is  an  inclusive  term  divided  by  its  being 
either  good  or  bad.  Although  the  Indians  wrote  badly  according  to  our 
standards  of  composition,  their  writings  were  a great  literary  achievement 
in  the  expression  of  their  ideas  and  feelings  and  the  development  of  sim- 
ple yet  forceful  description,  and  so  should  they  be  recognized  in  outlining 
a history  of  American  literature.  As  the  Indian  was  the  first  American,  so 
his  writing  in  a language  we  understand  is  our  first  truly  American  litera- 
ture from  a sociological  if  not  a chronological  viewpoint.  It  is  also  a 
great  achievement  for  the  white  man  to  have  such  an  example  of  his  ability 
to  change  a way  of  life.  The  thoughts  and  ideas  portrayed  by  the  aborigi- 
nal authors  are  important  to  a selective  study  of  the  Indian  and  his  way  of 
life.  These  writings  are  important  in  showing  another  aspect  of  an  Ameri- 
can literature  which  few  people  realize  is  in  existence.  They  are  impor- 
tant because  they  are  the  only  bits  of  literature  written  in  English  of  a 
North  American  race  of  people. 
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The  method  of  procedure  in  this  thesis  was  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
haustive research*  Much  has  been  written  about  Indians,  but  so  little  has 
been  written  by  them  that  the  investigator  must  follow  every  possible  clue 
in  an  effort  to  trace  down  an  Indian  writer.  There  are  also  the  pitfalls 
of  many  speeches  given  by  Indian  chiefs  which  were  recorded  by  listening 
white  men.  Also,  letters  from  Indians  were  sometimes  written  by  white  men 
and  merely  signed  by  the  Indian.  The  procedure  was  to  start  with  the  first 
instance  of  Indian  education  and  follow  the  course  of  the  study.  In  connec- 
tion with  John  Eliot  it  was  possible  to  find  several  letters  written  by 
Indians.  This  was  also  true  with  Harvard  and  Dartmouth.  The  only  college 
class  work  available  consisted  of  poems  and  speeches  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
and,  although  these  definite  achievements  in  Greek  and  Latin  prove  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Indian,  they  do  not  further  American  literature.  As  a result, 
letters  from  Indians  concerning  various  things  form  the  bulk  of  the  first 
part  of  this  thesis.  With  Samson  Occom  of  Dartmouth  the  field  is  widened 
to  include  sermons  and  diaries.  This,  of  course,  was  all  secondary  research 
As  with  everything  of  a research  nature,  the  nearer  to  the  present  time  the 
investigator  comes  the  more  extensive  is  the  material.  Therefore,  approach- 
ing and  entering  the  nineteenth  century,  the  books  of  the  Indians  are  pre- 
served. Many  of  these  are  rare  volumes  of  limited  number.  These  are  works 
by  Brinton* s ” aboriginal  authors  of  merit”  with  some  additions  by  the  in- 
vestigator. The  problem  of  research  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  libraries  do  not  list  Indian  authors  under  an  Indian  by-line.  Thus, 
the  names  must  be  procured  by  some  other  method.  This  method  was  to  read 
many  old  books,  some  over  three  hundred  years  old,  connected  with  Harvard, 
Dartmouth,  and  missionary  societies  among  the  Indians,  and  then  trace  down 
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all  likely  names.  Then,  of  course,  the  investigator  was  limited  by  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  library.  The  research  was  conducted  primarily  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  in  the  Reference  Department  and  the 
Rare  Book  Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  It  must  be  realized 
that  regardless  of  the  limited  material  available  and  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  did  not  produce  a great  volume  of  literature,  this  is  not  to  be 
considered  a final  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  writings  of  Northeastern 
American  Indians.  It  is  fairly  complete  within  the  limits  of  such  a thesis 
and  does  represent  a move  in  the  right  direction  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Indian  as  a creator  of  American  literature. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  material  in  the  early  period  of  Indian  writ- 
ings is  confined  to  letters,  legal  documents,  diary  entries,  and  sermons. 
Later  with  the  publication  of  journals  and  various  other  books,  the  Indians 
showed  an  advancement  in  literary  achievement.  These  first  writings  are 
presented  as  positive  proof  that  the  Indian  did  master  the  English  language 
to  a degree.  Proving  this  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  first  chapters  of 
this  thesis.  The  investigator  will  also  endeavor  to  point  out  in  these 
writings  the  importance  of  this  work  as  a valuable  part  of  American  litera- 
ture. The  later  works  of  the  Indian  will  be  brought  under  more  severe 
scrutiny,,  as  warranted  by  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  thesis  which  is  to 
prove  the  Indian  a worthy  contributor  to  American  literature.  In  this  sec- 
tion of  the  thesis  a critical  evaluation  of  the  Indian  writings  will  be  at- 

I 

tempted.  Throughout  this  thesis  the  material  will  be  presented  for  the 

following  reasons:  (l)  as  an  example  of  the  high  intelligence  of  some 

/ 

Indians:  (2)  as  evidence  to  introduce  a critical  study  of  the  Indian  made 
possible  by  the  Indian  concerning  his  ideas  of  his  own  life  and  thoughts; 
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and  chiefly,  (3)  as  proof,  analyzed  by  the  investigator,  that  these  writ- 
ings by  the  Indians  are  literature  important  and  valid  enough  to  be  included 
in  a history  of  American  literature. 


• t 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  EFFORTS  OF  JOHN  ELIOT  AMONG  THE  INDIANS 

Then  said  he  unto  me,  Prophesy  unto  the  wind,  prophesy,  son  of 
men,  and  say  to  the  wind,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Come  from  the 
four  winds.  O’ breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may 
live.  Ezekiel  37:9 

This  verse  from  the  Holy  Bible  was  the  text  of  the  first  sermon  to 
be  preached  in  the  Indian  tongue  to  the  Indians  of  Nonantum.  In  this  verse 
may  also  be  found  the  theme  of  this  chapter  because  this  chapter  is  con- 
cerned with  the  man  who  was  one  of  the  first  who  felt  the  call  to  breathe 
life  and  learning  into  the  minds  of  the  American  Indians.  This  man  was 
John  Eliot.  Even  though  Eliot  strove  mainly  to  convert  and  teach  the 
Indians  in  their  own  native  tongue,  he  was  also  instrumental  in  bringing 
English  to  them.  Before  proving  that  the  Indian  created  American  litera- 
ture, it  must  be  shown  that  he  mastered  the  English  language  at  least  to  a 
certain  degree.  Hence,  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  John  Eliot  and  his 
work  among  the  Indians  with  special  reference  to  those  Indians  who  learned 
to  read  and  write  English.  When  it  is  possible  the  written  contributions 
of  these  Indians  will  be  included  in  the  text.  In  the  main,  the  chapter 
will  be  concerned  with  establishing  the  fact  that  some  Indians  did  read  and 
write  our  English  language.  As  complementary  to  this,  the  problems, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  results  of  John  Eliot* s work  will  be  presented. 
Here  are  posed  the  small  and  varied  beginnings  in  the  organized  work  of  edu- 
cating the  Indian. 

John  Eliot  was  an  Englishman,  bora  at  Nasing  in  Essex,  England,  in 
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1604.  He  was  educated  in  England,  and  received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Jesus 
College  at  Cambridge  in  1623.  It  was  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hooper,  the  first 
pastor  of  a church  in  Cambridge  in  New  England,  who  led  young  Eliot  to 
dedicate  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  It  was  not  long  after  this 
change  in  Eliot*  s life  that  he  decided  to  come  to  the  new  world  across  the 
ocean  from  England.  In  1631  he  left  England  and  stepped  from  the  ship 
"Lyon”  onto  Boston*  s shore  in  November  of  that  same  year.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  long  and  useful  life  in  New  England.  In  1632  he  married  the 
girl  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  England,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
long  married  life  they  had  a son  and  five  daughters.  Once  in  New  England 
he  became  the  pastor  of  the  Roxbury  Church,  and,  although  his  work  took  him 

p 

far  from  Roxbury,  he  held  this  office  until  his  death  on  Majr  20,  1690. 

It  was  not  by  error  that  John  Eliot  was  called  the  apostle  to  the 
Indians,  for  he  earned  that  title  many  times  over.  The  stimulus  which  per- 
suaded him  to  adopt  such  a career  among  the  Indians  is  not  known,  but  this 
concern  for  the  Indian  developed  into  a life  long  task  for  him.  His  accom- 
plishments through  the  years  were  many,  but  so,  also,  were  his  problems. 

His  first  step  was  to  learn  the  Indian  language.  As  there  were  several 
tribes,  each  with  a different  language,  he  decided  upon  the  language  of  the 
Massachusetts  tribe.  This  was  extremely  difficult,  but  it  was  accomplished, 
learning  word  by  word,  with  the  help  of  an  old  Indian  who  knew  some  English. 


Nehemiah  Adams,  The  Life  of  John  Eliot  with  an  Account  of  the 
Early  Missionary  Efforts  among  the  Indians  of  New  England  (Boston: 
Sabbath  School  Society,  1847),  p.  7. 


^George  E. 
(Boston:  Little, 


Ellis,  The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man  in  North  America 
Brown  & Co.,  1882),  p.  424* 
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At  a great  court  of  the  sachems  in  March  of  1644  a few  Indians  agreed  to 

worship  the  God  of  the  English  and  allow  their  children  to  learn  to  read 

3 

the  Bible.""  With  this  as  a welcome  sign,  Eliot  went  to  Nonantum  in  Oc- 
tober of  1646  to  preach  his  first  sermon  to  the  Indians  there. ^ This 
sermon,  which  was  spoken  in  the  native  tongue  of  the  Massachusetts 
Indians,  lasted  an  hour  and  a quarter.  The  Indians  seemed  to  enjoy 
Eliot's  preaching  and  afterwards  asked  him  questions,  such  as:  "What  is 

cause  of  thunder?  What  makes  wind  blow?  How  may  we  come  to  know  Jesus 
Christ?"3 * 5 

This  sermon  was  the  first  of  many  which  John  Eliot  preached  to  the 
Indians.  As  a beginning,  it  gave  him  great  encouragement,  and  the  next 
few  years  saw  him  making  great  strides  in  bringing  the  gospel  to  the 
Indians.  Before  his  next  meeting  with  the  Indians,  he  fashioned  a cate- 
chism which  he  thereafter  taught  to  the  Indian  children.  Later  he  helped 
the  Indians  make  laws  to  govern  themselves.  These  laws  were  agreed  upon 
by  the  various  sachems  at  a council  at  Concord  in  November  of  1646,  and 
were  recorded  by  a Captain  Simon  Willard  of  Concord.  A few  of  these  laws 
are  included  here  to  facilitate  a keener  understanding  of  the  Indian  mind. 

1.  Everyone  that  shall  abuse  themselves  with  rum  or  strong 
liquors,  shall  pay  for  every  time  so  abusing  themselves  twenty 
shillings. 

26.  No  indian  shall  come  into  and  Englishman's  house  except  he 
first  knock;  and  this  they  expect  from  English. 

3 Ibid. . p.  422. 

^ Adams,  .op.  pit.,  p.  77. 

Loc.  cit. 
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27.  Whosever  beats  his  wife  shall  pay  twenty  shillings. - 

Eliot  was  almost  everywhere  respected  among  the  Indians  as  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  to  them  and  convert  them  to  Christianity,  but  often  times 
he  was  confronted  with  singular  problems.  After  his  sermons  at  public 
meetings  there  were  always  questions  from  the  Indians.  During  one  of  these 
question  periods  a drunken  Indian  cried  out,  "Mr.  Eliot,  who  made  sack? 

Who  made  sack?”  This  question  was  intended  to  bring  out  an  answer  as  to 
the  origin  of  evil  which  might  be  twisted  by  the  interrogator  in  a ludicrous 
manner,  but  Mr.  Eliot  answered  him  seriously.  This  served  to  cool  the 
young  Indian1 s boldness.  It  was  also  said  that  the  drunken  Indian  ”was 
soon  snib'd  by  the  other  Indians  who  cried  out  that  it  was  a papoose  ques- 
tion." 7 This  challenge  was  just  one  of  many  for  Eliot,  but,  although  those 
Indians  who  were  bad  usually  confessed  easily,  punishment  was  ineffective. 
The  above  mentioned  Indian  got  into  trouble  again  by  killing  a cow  and 
selling  it  to  Harvard  College  as  a moose,  but  he  readily  confessed  his  sin 
at  a public  assembly.  During  these  years  of  problems  and  progress  Eliot 
worked  ceaselessly  for  the  Indians. 

Before  John  Eliot  learned  to  speak  the  Indians’  language  he  was 
obliged  to  use  an  Indian  interpreter.  He  had  several,  but  one  seems  to 
stand  out  as  more  important  than  the  others.  These  men  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial consideration  because  they  are  the  first  Indians  whose  writings  have 
been  preserved.  George  Ellis  mentioned  one  such  Indian  interpreter  in  his 

6 Ibid.,  p.  111. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  122. 
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This  Indian  was 


book,  The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man  in  North  America, 
called  Monequassum.  He  was  a native  schoolmaster  of  the  church  of  Natick 
and  able  to  spell,  read,  and  write.  However,  as  were  most  Indians  who 
spent  very  much  time  in  civilization,  Monequassum  was  wasted  away  by  con- 
sumption. The  first  Indian  teacher  of  John  Eliot  was  Cockenoe-D e-Long  Is- 
land. This  acquaintance  between  Eliot  and  Cockenoe  was  probably  brought 
about  by  the  system  of  Indian  slavery  which  followed  the  Pequot  War  of  1637. 
It  was  after  this  war  that  Cockenoe  became  a servant  in  the  family  of  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  and  became  known  to  Eliot. 
He  was  first  mentioned  by  Eliot  in  a letter  dated  February  12,  1649 • 

There  is  an  Indian  living  with  Mr.  Richard  Endicott  of  Dorchester, 
who  was  taken  in  the  Pequot  Warres,  though  belonging  to  Long  Island. 
This  Indian  is  ingenious,  can  read,  and  I taught  him  to  write,  which 
he  quickly  learnt,  though  I know  not  of  what  use  he  now  makes  of  it. 

He  was  the  first  I made  use  of  to  teach  me  words  and  to  be  my  inter- 
preter. 

As  is  suggested  in  this  letter,  this  "pregnant  watted  young  man",  as  Eliot 
called  him,  soon  left  the  preacher.  The  Indian  who  later  took  Cockenoe* s 
place  was  Job  Nesuton.  Eliot  mentioned  Job  in  a letter  dated  October  21, 
1650.  It  read,  "I  have  one  already  who  can  write  so  that  I can  read  his 
writing  well,  and  he  (with  some  paines  and  teaching)  can  read  mine."^ 

This  Indian,  Job,  helped  Eliot  in  translating  the  Bible  and  became  a very 

& Ellis,  op.  cit.,  p.  483. 

Q 

William  W.  Tooker,  John  Eliot*  s First  Indian  Teacher  and  Inter- 
preter. Cockence-D e-Long  Island  and  the  Story  of  his  Career  from  the 
Early  Records  (New  York:  Francis  P.  Harper,  1896),  p.  11. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

^ Ibid. . p.  16. 
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trustworthy  Indian,  but  Cockenoe  went  other  ways*  In  1676,  during  King 
Philip* s War,  Job  was  one  of  the  fifty-two  Indians  to  join  the  forces  of 
Daniel  Gookin.  Unluckily,  he  was  killed.-^  Cockenoe  probably  left  Eliot 
between  1647  and  1649  when  the  above  quoted  letter  was  written.  In  trac- 
ing his  life  after  he  deserted  Eliot,  it  was  discovered  that  at  one  time 
he  was  employed  as  an  interpreter  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  Later,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1652,  he  appeared  before  the  Commission  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England  to  ask  that  they  act  to  keep  the  Indian  from  being  pushed 
from  Menhansich  Island.  In  this  and  other  ways  Cockenoe  made  use  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  help  both  the  English  and  his  own  na- 
tive brothers.  In  1658  he  was  very  useful  as  an  interpreter  for  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  settlement  of  lands  which  became  the  township  of  Hampton, 
Massachusetts.  The  town  records  of  East  Hampton  showed  that  he  was  paid 
ten  shillings  for  his  services  at  this  time.  It  was  due  to  a business 
transaction  in  which  a merchant  of  Barbadoes,  Thomas  Revell  from  Oyster 
Bay,  Long  Island,  bought  some  land  from  the  Indians  of  Weschester  County, 

New  York,  that  the  investigator  found  the  first  evidence  of  an  Indian  who 
wrote  in  English.  This  Indian,  Cockenoe,  was  given  power  of  attorney  in 
the  Revell-Indian  land  transaction  and  was  obliged  to  give  a deed  to  Revell. 
The  deed,  printed  below,  was  dated  October  27,  1661. 

I,  Cockoo  Sagamore  by  virtue  of  a full  and  absolute  power  and 
order  unto  him  and  intrusted  by  Mahamequeet  Sagamore  & Meamehett 
Sagamore  & Mamamettchoach  & Capt  Wappequairan  all  Ingines  living 
up  Hudson  River  on  the  Main  land  for  me  to  bargain  8c  absolutely 
sell  unto  Thos  Revell. . .and  fardder  more  I doe  promise  and  ingage 

^ Sara  S.  Jacobs,  Nonantum  and  Natick  (Boston:  Sabbath  School 

Society,  1853) , p.  34. 
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myself  in  behalf  of  the  prenemed  Ingaines  & date  thereof,  for 
to  give  unto  Thomas  Revels  or  his  order  quiet  and  peacable  pos- 
sion, . . 

Years  passed  before  Cockenoe' s name  appeared  in  print  again.  In  the  mean- 
time other  Indians  learned  to  speak  English,  and  the  demand  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  Eliot's  first  Indian  interpreter  slackened.  The  last  time  his 
name  appeared  on  the  records  was  August  3,  1637,  but  during  those  first 
years  of  Massachusetts'  existence  as  an  organized  colony,  Cockenoe' s work 
was  unparalleled  in  Indian  aid  to  the  English. 

When  John  Eliot  considered  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language 
was  sufficient,  he  undertook  to  translate  and  write  books  so  that  the 
Indians  could  read  in  their  own  language.  As  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  his 
first  task  was  to  translate  the  Bible.  He  was  aided  financially  in  this 
endeavor  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians 
of  New  England.  For  the  benefit  of  those  in  England  who  were  interested  in 
his  work  he  wrote  books  in  English  such  as  The  Day  Breaking  if  not  the  Sun 
Rising  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Indians  of  New  England , but  of  far  greater  im- 
portance were  his  translations  of  books  into  the  Indian  language.  However, 
the  writing  of  these  books  for  the  Indians  could  never  have  been  realized 
without  the  aid  of  an  Indian  proofreader.  Eliot  had  such  an  Indian  in  James 
Printer,  the  first  printer' s devil  of  the  Indian  race  in  America.  With  the 
help  of  this  James  Printer,  Eliot's  New  Testament  in  Indian  was  published 
in  Cambridge  in  September,  1661.  Three  years  later  the  first  complete  Bible 
published  on  the  continent  was  accomplished  with  the  printing  of  Eliot' s 
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Indian  translation.  He  made  some  mistakes  in  this  edition,  such  as  using  a 
term  which  meant  "chaste  young  man"  in  translating  the  word  "virgin";  but 
as  the  Indians  didn' t know  the  difference,  the  Bible  was  received  with  well 
deserved  enthusiasm.  In  the  last  analysis  the  success  of  the  venture  was 
due  largely  to  the  worth  of  James  Printer  or  James  the  Printer,  as  he  was 
sometimes  called.  Although  several  historians  mentioned  him  in  their  an- 
nals, not  much  has  been  recorded  concerning  his  life.  According  to  those 
records  which  do  exist  he  was  the  son  of  Navas,  a common  Indian,  and  was 
placed  as  apprentice  to  Sanuel  Green,  Eliot's  printer,  in  1659-  He  stayed 
on  as  Green' s apprentice  for  sixteen  years  and  then  ran  away.  According  to 
Dr.  Increase  Mather  in  a personal  memorandum  dated  July  8,  1676,  James  came 
to  the  English  side  at  the  time  of  King  Philip' s war.  It  was  especially 
noted  in  Dr.  Mather's  record  that  he  could  read  and  write  and  knew  printing. 
After  this  entry  he  was  lost  until  a later  record  described  him  in  1698  as 
a teacher  to  five  Indian  families  in  Hassenammesco.-^1- 

That  James  Printer  had  mastered  the  English  language  enough  to 
proofread  Eliot's  manuscript  was  a fact  quite  easily  proved,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  his  actual  writings  was  much  more  difficult.  It  was  stated  that 
he  went  to  the  side  of  the  English  in  King  Philip' s War,  but  that  was  after 
his  part  in  the  crude  kidnapping  of  Mary  Rowlandson.  This  event  in  the 
history  of  New  England  took  place  on  February  21,  1676,  when  the  Indians 
attacked  Lancaster  (then  Nashaway) , Massachusetts,  destroyed  most  of  it, 

Samuel  G.  Drake,  The  Book  of  the  Indians:  History  and  Biog- 
raphy from  Its  Discovery  to  the  Year  1841.  Book  II  (Boston:  Antiquarian 

Bookstore,  56  Comhill,  1841) , p-  50. 
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and  carried  away  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  J Her  capture  was  an  exciting  story  which 
came  to  an  end  only  after  Governor  Leverett  of  Massachusetts  wrote  persua- 
sive letters  to  the  Indians  involved,  thus  effecting  her  release.  The  let- 
ters by  the  Governor  were  answered  by  the  Indians  and  brought  to  the  English 
by  one  Tom  Napanet.  The  first  Indian  letter  in  answer  to  Governor  Leverett 
follows. 

We  nou  give  answer  by  this  one  man,  but  if  you  like  my  answer 
sent  one  more  man  besides  this  one  Tom  Napanet,  and  send  with  all 
true  heart  and  with  all  your  mind  by  two  men;  because  you  know  and 
we  know  that  your  heart  great  sorrowful  with  crying  for  your  lost 
many  many  hundred  men  and  all  your  house  and  all  your  land  and  wo- 
men child  and  cattle  as  all  your  thing  that  you  have  lost  and  on 
your  backside  stand.  Signed  by  Sam  Sachem;  Kutquen  and  Quasso’nit, 
Sagamous;  Peter  Jethro  Scribe.  Mr.  Rowlandson,  your  wife  and  all 
your  child  is  well  but  one  dye.  Your  sister  is  well  and  her  three 
child.  John  Kittell,  your  wife  and  all  your  child  is  all  well,  and 
all  them  prisoners  taken  at  Nashaway  is  all  well. 

Mr.  Rowlandson,  se  your  loving  sister  his  hand  C.  Hanah. 

and  old  Kettel  wif  his  hand 

Brother  Rowlandson,  prey  send  thre  pound  of  tobacco 
for  me. 

This  writing  by  your  enemies  - Samuel  Ushattuhgun 
and  Gunrashit,  two  Indian  Sagamores.^ 

The  signed  scribe  to  this  letter,  Peter  Jethro,  has  been  lost  to  history, 
but  Eliot* s proofreader,  James  Printer,  wrote  the  Indians'  second  answer  to 
the  Governor.  Comparing  the  two  letters,  the  more  advanced  education  of 
James  Printer  can  readily  be  discerned  although  neither  is  a competent  mas- 
ter of  English  composition.  The  following  letter  is  that  written  by  James 
on  this  occasion. 

For  the  Governor  and  the  council  at  Boston 


15  Allan  Forbes,  Some  Indian  Events  of  New  England  (Boston:  Walton 

Advertising  and  Printing  Co.,  1934) > p.  77. 

16  Ibid. . p.  84. 
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The  Indians,  Tom  Nepennomp  and  Peter  Tatutiquima  hath  brought 
us  letter  from  you  about  the  English  Captives,  especially  Mrs.  Row- 
lanson:  the  answer  is  that  I am  sorrow  that  I have  don  much  wrong 

to  you  for  when  we  began  quarrel  at  first  with  Plimouth  much  trouble 
as  now  is!  therefore  I am  ’/rilling  to  hear  your  desire  about  the 
Captives.  Therefore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolanson  and  goodman 
Kettil:  (for  their  wives)  and  these  Indians  Tom  and  Peter  to  redeem 

their  wives,  they  shall  come  and  goe  very  safely:  Whereupon  we  ask 

Mrs.  Rolanson  how  much  your  husband  willing  to  give  for  you  she  gave 
an  answer  20  pound  in  goods  but  John  Kittels  wife  could  not  tell, 
and  the  rest  captives  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 17 

James  Printer  reverted  to  the  English  side  soon  after  this  escapade 
at  Nashaway,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  proved  to  be  a great 
asset  to  the  English.  Of  course,  he  was  not  suited  to  be  an  essayist,  but, 
in  spite  of  his  grammatical  errors  in  the  above  letter,  his  rare  ability, 
at  that  time,  is  ful3.y  discernible.  Punctuation  always  seemed  difficult 
for  the  Indians  as  well  as  for  the  white  man.  This  letter  presented  above 
compared  to  other  ordinary  letters  written  at  that  time  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  poor  as  when  considered  in  present  day  light.  The  main  point  here  lies 
in  the  fact  that  James  the  Printer  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  race  to  be 
able  to  use  the  English  language  as  a means  of  written  communication.  This 
recorded  letter  was,  indirectly,  one  of  the  results  of  John  Eliot1 s work 
among  the  Indians.  Little  is  known  as  to  which  Indians  came  to  Eliot  to 
learn,  but  it  was  not  long  before  Indians  of  several  outlying  tribes  could 
read  and  write.  A notable  example  of  such  Indians  was  Kankanagus,  commonly 
called  Hogkins,  Hawkins,  or  Hakins,  a Pennakook  sachem.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  received  his  knowledge  of  English  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  John  Eliot.  One  indication  of  his  ability  to  write  was  a letter  to 
Governor  Cranfield  of  New  Hampshire.  At  this  time,  about  1685,  Governor 


17 


Ibid. . p.  84 
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Cranfield,  for  some  reason,  was  trying  to  get  the  Mohawk  tribe  to  destroy 
the  other  Eastern  Indians,  Hogkins  wanted  the  English  to  protect  him  from 
these  Mohawk  marauders.  His  letter,  abrupt,  frank,  and  simple,  was  truly 
Indian  in  structure  and  in  content,  typifying  the  way  the  aboriginal  mind 


worked. 

May  15th  1685 


Honor  governor  my  friend.  You  my  friend  I desire  your  worship 
and  your  power,  because  I hope  you  can  do  som  great  matters  this 
one.  I am  poor  and  naked  and  have  no  men  at  my  place  because  I 
afraid  allways  Mohoys  he  will  kill  me  every  day  and  night.  If  your 
worship  when  please  pray  help  me  you  no  let  Mohoys  kill  me  at  my 
place  at  Malamake  River  called  Panukkog  and  Natukkog,  I will  sub- 
mit your  worship  and  your  power.  And  now  I wand  pouder  and  such 
alminishon,  shatt  and  guns,  because  I have  forth  at  my  horn,  and  I 
plant  theare. 


This  all  Indian  hand, 
vant. 


but  pray  you  do  consider  your  humble  ser- 

John  Hogkins1^ 


John  Eliot  as  the  foremost  teacher,  direct  or  indirect,  of  all  lit- 
erate Indians  worked  very  diligently  during  his  life  to  make  the  Indians 
leave  their  heathen  customs  and  live  in  a more  civilised  manner.  In  1650 
he  received  a grant  of  land  which  was  to  be  organized  as  an  Indian  town 
with  an  Indian  government.  This,  his  first  town,  was  called  Natick.  To  it 
came  most  of  his  Indian  converts,  called  Praying  Indians  by  both  the  white 


men  and  the  other  Indians.  During  his  lif e* s work  Eliot  obtained  many  con- 
fessions from  the  Indians  in  his  Praying  Towns,  but  as  he  himself  recorded 
these  confessions,  they  are  not  included  here.  These  confessions  are  very 
interesting  in  showing  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  red  man*  s mind 


after  he  was  introduced  to  Christianity.  Eliot* s Indian  towns,  once 
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Drake,  0£.  cit. , (Book  III),  p.  113 
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started,  grew  and  multiplied.  By  l66l  there  were  fourteen  places  for  Pray- 
ing Indians  and  over  1100  converts.  Twelve  years  later  there  were  six 
churches  among  the  Indians  in  which  Indian  children  were  taught  to  read  and 
write.  Throughout  all  of  Eliot*  s life  his  chief  antagonist  was  King  Philip 
whose  tribe  of  Narragansets  flatly  refused  the  Gospel.  King  Philip  once 
took  hold  of  Eliot*  s coat  button  and  told  the  Indian  preacher  that  he  cared 
no  more  for  the  Gospel  than  he  did  for  that  button.^  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  do??nfall  of  the  Indian  communities.  In  1674  there  were  four- 
teen Indian  Praying  Towns  with  a total  of  about  3600  converts,  all  of  which 
were  in  Massachusetts.  In  these  towns  there  were  twenty-four  Indian 
preachers  and  four  English  ministers.  It  is  thought  that  many  of  these 
preachers  were  able  to  write,  but  absolute  proof  is  lacking  except  for  a 
name  or  two  scrawled  in  a copy  of  Eliot*  s Indian  Bible.  With  Daniel  Gookin 
as  superintendent  of  these  Indians  and  their  towns,  their  highest  point  of 
prosperity  was  reached.  At  the  time  of  Gookin,  Natick  alone,  the  oldest 
Praying  Town,  contained  twenty-nine  families  equaling  145  people.  Pakemitt 
was  next  with  twelve  families  comprising  sixty  people.  In  this  one  area, 

on 

south  of  Boston,  there  were  seven  villages  containing  about  1150  Indians.*' 
This  was  all  before  King  Philip* s War;  afterwards,  it  was  a sad  and  differ- 
ent picture.  The  English  did  a little  to  protect  the  Praying  Indians  from 
the  jealousy  of  King  Philip  by  moving  them  to  Deer  Harbor,  but  this  did  not 

^ Adams,  op.  cit.,  p.  243. 

on 

Samuel  G.  Drake,  Biography  and  History  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America  from  Its  First  Discovery  (Boston:  Benjamin  B.  Mussey  & Co.,  1351) , 

p.  173.  ’ 
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prove  to  be  enough.  King  Philip' s War  caused  more  damage  than  could  be 
measured  even  by  lives;  it  turned  back  time.  Although  Philip  was  finally 
destroyed,  so,  also,  were  the  efforts  by  Eliot  to  Christianize  the  Indians. 
Eliot  never  gained  back  his  power  over  the  Indians,  and  he  had  no  great  suc- 
cessor. By  1680  the  Indian  Praying  Towns  had  dwindled  to  four,  Natick, 
Punkapoog,  Wameset,  and  Chachaubunkkakowok.2I  Thirteen  of  the  towns  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  war,  but  a few  had  been  rebuilt.  This  discouragement 
proved  to  be  almost  too  much  for  John  Eliot  who  was  quite  an  old  man  by  this 
time.  His  wife  died  in  1684  leaving  him  a weary  and  sad  man  disabled  with 
age.  He  accomplished  practically  nothing  in  these  last  years  and  died  May 
20,  1690,  an  unhappy  man. 

As  these  Indian  villages  were  governed  by  Indians,  at  least  some  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  various  village  rulers.  Few  of  them  knew  how  to 
write  or  at  least  never  did  write.  The  feat  of  learning  to  write  seemed  to 
be  reserved  for  the  younger  Indians.  The  leader  of  the  oldest  town,  Natick, 


of  no  Indian  who  excelled  him,  and  Eliot  made  favorable  mention  of  him  sev- 
eral times;  however,  the  best  way  to  illustrate  his  intelligence  is  by  an 
anecdote.  As  chief  man  in  the  town,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  decisions  and 
to  give  punishment  to  wrong  doers.  On  one  occasion  he  wa.s  asked  what  he 
would  do  if  several  Indians  got  drunk  and  quarreled.  His  judgment  was  "Tie 


21  Ibid,  p.  178. 

22  Allan  Forbes,  Other  Indian  Events  in  New  England  (Boston:  Walton 

Advertising  and  Printing  Co.,  1941),  p«  57. 


was  Chief  Waban.  He  could  not  write,  for  his  mark,  r 


, is  pre- 


served, but  still  he  was  a very  intelligent  man. 22  Gookin  said  that  he  knew 
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um  all  up  and  whip  um  plaintiff,  and  whip  um  ' fendent,  and  whip  um  wit- 


difficult  to  understand.  Perhaps  such  anecdotes  might  be  considered  more 
valuable  to  American  literature  than  the  written  letters  included  in  this 
thesis.  At  any  rate,  such  stories  proved  that  the  Indian  had  a sharp  wit 
of  his  own  whether  or  not  he  had  received  the  benefits  of  a civilized  educa- 
tion. This  Indian  wit  was  again  adequately  proved  by  one  old  Natick  Indian, 
Ephraim,  who  was  asked  why  the  educated  Indians  got  drunk  when  they  left  the 
colonists  where  their  behavior  was  very  good  on  the  whole.  His  philosophi- 
cal yet  extremely  Indian  answer  was,  "Tucks  will  be  tucks,  for  all  old  hen 
he  hatchum.”^' 

In  the  main,  this  chapter  has  been  concerned  with  the  life  and  works 
of  John  Eliot  as  they  influenced  and  instructed  the  Indians  of  New  England. 
The  material  is  presented  here  as  a part  of  the  foundation  necessary  for  ex- 
plaining the  education  of  the  Indian.  Proof  is  also  provided  to  show  that 
the  Indians  did  learn  to  read  and  write  shortly  after  the  colonial  settle- 
ment of  Massachusetts  was  established.  The  letters  by  Cockenoe,  Peter 
Jethro,  James  Printer,  and  John  Hogkins  are  included  primarily  as  proof  of 
this.  It  is  realized  that  these  letters  are  not  grammatically  sound,  nor 
are  they  always  clear  in  their  meaning,  but  they  are  the  efforts  of  the 
early  civilized  Indians  who  learned  to  write  in  English.  Because  of  this, 
and  the  fact  that  the  writings  date  from  about  1661,  the  letters  are  truly 
remarkable.  These  letters  show  the  newly  Christianized  Indian  with  his 


ness. 


«23  This  type  of  native  intelligence  is  neither  easy  to  forget  nor 
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^ Drake,  Biogra  1 ~ 3 L Indians,  op.  cit. , p.  180. 

Forbes,  .op.  cit. « p.  55. 
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native  desire  for  few  words  and  great  meanings  expressing  his  ideas  in  writ- 
ing with  a conglomerate  accumulation  of  English  words.  Cockenoe  was  quite 
well  versed  in  the  language  of  the  deed  and  land  transfer.  John  Hogkins  was 
straightforward  and  psychologically  humble  in  his  letter  to  the  governor, 
and  James  Printer  showed  a fair  general  education,  in  fact,  the  best  of  the 
group.  Concerning  all  of  the  language  in  these  Indian  letters,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  words  were  written  just  as  they  might  be  spoken.  This 
fact  supplies  the  reason  for  omitted  verbs,  double  subjects,  and  the  like. 
Generally,  the  writings  show  very  clearly  the  Indian  in  his  emergence  from 
an  uncivilized  existence  to  the  life  of  the  Englishman.  Taken  in  this  light 
the  letters  possess  great  value.  Of  course,  these  letters  might  be  multi- 
plied several  times  if  all  of  the  Indians  who  were  said  to  have  been  able  to 
write  had  left  samples  of  their  work.  Perhaps  some  of  these  may  come  to 
light  in  the  future.  Many  speeches  might  be  quoted  to  exhibit  the  intelli- 
gent minds  of  some  Indians,  but  the  selected  aphorisms  included  should  suf- 
fice as  proof  on  this  point.  Altogether  these  letters  and  aphorisms  show 
the  Indian  entering  a new  world,  as  a race  with  intelligence,  as  creators  of 
American  literature. 
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CHAPTER  III 


HARVARD  AND  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

The  bearded  forefathers  of  New  England  always  kept  in  their  minds 
the  idea  that  the  American  Indian  should  be  educated  according  to  Chris- 
tian ideals.  As  early  as  1629  Governor  Craddock  of  the  Bay  Company  wrote 
to  the  venerable  Endicott  that  the  Indians  should  be  taught  a knowledge  of 
the  gospel.  Because  of  this  spark  of  the  teacher  and  the  evangelist  in  the 
Puritan,  it  was  not  long  before  formal  means  of  education  were  available 
for  the  Indians.  Also,  about  this  time,  many  spiritually  guided  individu- 
als took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  instructing  the  Indians.  By  this 
method  the  number  of  semi-educated  Indians  grew.  However,  it  was  the  or- 
ganized formal  education  which  was  of  special  importance.  Many  of  the 
early  schools  built  for  white  children  freely  admitted  the  Indians.  Proof 
of  this  was  given  in  the  history  of  Boston. 

Divers  free  schools  were  erected  at  Roxbury  and  at  Boston  where 
they  made  an  order  to  allow  50  pounds  to  the  Master  and  an  house, 
and  30  pounds  to  an  usher,  who  should  also  teach  to  read  and  write 
and  cipher,  and  Indian*  s children  were  to  be  taught  freely;  and  the 
charge  to  be  by  yearly  contribution...”! 

Of  these  schools  practically  nothing  has  been  written,  or  at  least  nothing 

preserved,  concerning  the  achievements  of  the  Indian  children  who  attended. 

With  reference  to  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  provided  for 

the  Indians,  Harvard  was  outstanding  in  New  England  for  about  the  first 

1 Justin  Winsor,  ed..  The  Memorial  History  of  Boston  1630-1330 
(Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  & Co.,  1330),  p.  133. 
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hundred  years.  There  were  several  Indians  who  attended  Harvard,  and  this 
chapter  will  be  concerned  with  them  and  their  Alma  Mater.  Although  no 
writing  by  these  Indians  was  available  to  be  presented,  evidence  of  a sec- 
ondary nature  was  investigated  to  show  further  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  Indian,  and  to  establish  his  position  more  solidly  as  a creator 
of  American  literature. 

Although  Harvard  was  the  first  college  in  New  England  to  allow  the 
attendance  of  Indians,  it  was  not  the  first  in  America.  As  early  as  1619 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  college  in  Virginia,  proposed  to  found 
a college  for  English  and  Indian  youths  in  common.  He  received  a gift  of 
500  pounds  for  his  venture,  but  a massacre  of  the  whites  by  the  Indians  in 
1622  annulled  this  plan. 2 At  Harvard  the  process  was  in  a sense  reversed. 
The  white  people  lived  while  the  Indians  died  of  consumption}  however,  as 
far  as  educational  results  go,  it  will  be  seen  that  higher  education  for 
the  Indians  usually  met  with  failure. 

Interesting  accounts  of  the  beginning  of  Harvard  College  may  be 
found  in  the  book,  New  England  First  Fruits,  printed  in  1643,  a section  of 
which  was  devoted  to  Harvard,  and  in  a diary  by  one  Dorothy  Dudley  of 
Cambridge.  In  the  first  book  mentioned  it  was  noted  that  the  Indians  had 
a great  passion  for  sermons  and  evening  prayers  in  the  English  homes. 

When  Indians  served  as  servants  in  such  homes,  they  would  weep  if  not  al- 
lowed to  attend  prayers.  Oftentimes  they  would  rebuke  a man  for  profaning 


^ George  E.  Ellis,  The  Red  Man  and  the  White  Man  in  North  America 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  & Co.,  1832),  p.  25. 
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God  on  the  Sabbath.'  Perhaps,  Dorothy  Dudley  wrote,  realizing  this  need 
for  educating  both  the  white  and  the  Indian,  God  moved  a certain  John 
Harvard,  who  was  a "godly  gentleman  and  a lover  of  learning,”  to  give  half 
of  his  estate  and  all  of  his  library  towards  erecting  a college.  The  money 
amounted  to  1700  pounds,  part  of  which  went  into  a grammar  school  to  fit 
scholars  for  the  college. 4 Dorothy  Dudley  also  made  an  entry  in  her  diary 
on  December  15,  1775,  which  disclosed  many  more  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing the  establishment  of  Harvard  College. 5 According  to  her,  it  was  on 
October  23,  1636,  that  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land voted  400  pounds  for  a school  or  college.  This  college  was  to  be 
erected  at  Newetom,  but  on  May  2,  1638,  the  name  was  changed  to  Cambridge. 
The  college  was  named  after  the  Reverend  John  Harvard  who  had  given  a large 
sum  for  its  establishment.  At  first  the  college  was  little  better  than  a 
boarding  school.  During  these  first  years  it  was  conducted  by  a very  evil 
man  named  Nathaniel  Eaton;  however,  in  September  of  1639  Eaton  was  fined  and 
discharged.  He  had  been  feeding  the  students  nothing  but  porridge  and  pud- 
ding; and,  according  to  Governor  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire,  he  had  beaten 
the  students  with  a "cudgel  which  was  a walnut  tree  plant  big  enough  to  have 
killed  a horse."  After  Eaton  came  Harvard’s  first  president,  Harry  Dunster. 

^ New  England  First  Fruits  (London:  R.O.  Sc  G.D.  for  Henry  Overton, 

and  are  to  be  fold  at  his  shop  in  Popes  head-alley,  1643),  p.  3. 

4 I Lid. . p.  12. 

^ The  Cambridge  of  1776  - with  which  is  incorporated  the  Diary  of 
Dorothy  Dudley  of  Cambridge:  (Printed  on  the  site  of  Fort  Number  One:  Over 

against  the  Town  of  Brighton  on  the  River's  Side.  To  be  fold  in  Boston  by 
Lockwood,  Brooks  and  Company,  on  Washington  and  Broomfield  Streets,  1876) , 
p.  45. 
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The  school  at  this  time  was  very  poor  financially  as  there  were  only  nnine 
bachelors”  in  classes,  and  they  usually  paid  their  fees  in  goods  and  to- 
bacco. President  Duns ter  was  one  of  the  great  men  in  the  building  of 
Harvard  College  where  he  remained  as  president  until,  some  fourteen  years 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  because  of  his  views  on  Bap- 
tists. 

Harvard  under  President  Dunster  and  his  twelve  overseers  was  a sur- 
prisingly different  school  compared  to  the  Harvard  of  today.  The  entrance 
requirements  were  few  in  number  but  very  difficult  in  content.  The  student 
was  obliged  to  understand  classical  Latin  authors  fully,  to  speak  and  write 
Latin,  and  to  decline  nouns  and  verbs  in  Greek.  That  was  all,  but  once  the 
student  entered  Harvard  his  work  was  just  begun.  From  seven  in  the  morning 
until  five  at  night  he  had  study  hours,  and  during  this  time  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be  with  his  tutor.  Religion,  of  course,  was  the  basis  of  his 
life,  and  hours  of  Bible  reading  were  taken  for  granted.  Even  his  social 
life  was  governed  by  the  college.  The  administration  regularly  rebuked 
students  for  frequent  society  with  people  it  deemed  unfit  for  life.  The 
student's  life  was  filled  with  classes,  lectures,  readings,  and  debates 
concerning  such  subjects  as  syntax,  logic,  ethics,  politics,  rhetoric,  and 
the  Bible.  With  such  a schedule  as  this  it  is  surprising  that  any  Indians 
were  mentally  capable  of  attending,  but  they  did  attend  and  were  greatly 
deserving  of  the  praise  which  was  given  them. 

President  Dunster  was  always  a great  advocate  for  Indian  education. 
He  was  often  regarded  as  eccentric  because  he  thought  that  the  Indians 

^ New  England  First  Fruits,  op.  cit.  p.  15. 
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should  be  instructed  in  their  own  language,  but,  dropping  this  theory  at 
Harvard,  he  was  successful  in  introducing  the  Indians  to  the  conventional 
English  education  of  the  time.  Dunster  was  to  be  remembered  as  wanting 
Harvard  College  to  be  known  as  the  Indian  Oxford.  In  1650  in  the  new  char- 
ter given  by  the  colony  a section  expressly  declared  that  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College  were  to  take  care  of  the  education  of  both  Eng- 
lish and  Indian  youth. ^ As  a result  of  this  new  charter.  President  Dunster 
asked  for  money  in  1651  for  a necessary  enlargement  to  accommodate  the  In- 
dians. In  1653  the  trustees  ordered  this  to  be  built,  and  the  commissioners 
hired  John  and  Thomas  Stanton  to  act  as  Indian  tutors.^  Eight  years  before 
this  John  Eliot  had  sent  a pair  of  “hopeful  young  plants,"  as  he  called 
these  Indians,  to  President  Dunster,  but  these  “plants"  are  no?/  lost  in  his- 
tory. The  tutors  obtained  for  the  Indians  in  1653  undoubtedly  had  a very 
easy  time,  for  the  Indian  building  was  not  finished  in  1656  ?/hen  Chauncy  be- 
came the  second  president  of  Harvard.  When  completed,  this  building  was  of 
brick,  all  of  the  others  being  wooden,  and  stood  in  Harvard  Yard.  It  bore 
the  name  of  the  Indian  College  and  was  large  enough  to  house  about  twenty 
Indians.  When  the  Royal  Commission  visited  Harvard  in  1665,  the  building 
was  described  merely  as  a "brick  pile  of  two  bayes  for  the  Indians,"  and  no 
further  description  was  given. ^ The  exact  number  of  student  Indians  who 
studied  at  Harvard  is  not  known.  Allan  Forbes  stated  that  probably  only  six 

^ Allan  Forbes,  Other  Indian  Events  in  New  England  (vol.  II) 

(Boston:  Walton  Advertising  and  Printing  Company,  1941) > p*  64. 

g 

Samuel  E.  Morison,  Harvard  College  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
Part  I (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  Dniversity  Press,  1936),  p.  34? . 

9 Ibid. . p.  343. 
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or  eight  Indians  ever  attended,  and, as  far  as  absolute  records  show,  this 
is  correct.  The  two  numbers,  six  or  eight,  are  used  because  it  is  not  known 
v/hether  John  Eliot’s  pair  of  young  hopefuls  were  the  same  Indians  that  he 
mentioned  later  as  having  sent  to  Harvard  or  not.  At  any  rate,  the  attempt 
to  house  and  teach  the  Indians  was  not  too  successful.  Inspite  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  given  free  diet,  wearing  apparel,  books  and  schooling,  they 
did  not  usually  £tay  very  long.-0  Some  Indians  left  and  became  teachers; 
one  became  a rector,  and  another  a carpenter,  but  most  of  them  were  discon- 
tented with  school  life,  and  because  of  their  civilized  life  either  took 
sick  and  died  or  left  before  graduation. 

There  was  not  much  material  available  concerning  these  few  Indians 
who  attended  Harvard  College;  however,  that  which  can  be  presented  will  gen- 
erally clarify  the  creative  ability  of  the  American  Indian  for  the  average 
reader.  The  earliest  Indian  College  student  to  live  at  the  college  was  John 
Sassamcn  or  Sosomon.-^  Sassamon  was  a Massachusetts  Indian,  bom  at  Ponka- 
poog.  As  a young  man,  he  helped  Eliot  to  translate  the  Bible,  aided  the 
English  in  the  Pequot  Wars,  and  taught  school  at  Natick.  Eliot  must  have 
sent  him  to  Harvard  because  in  1653  there  were  debits  in  the  College  ac- 
counts made  to  Eliot  for  several  small  amounts  concerning  one  John  Sassamon; 
however,  nothing  else  was  recorded  concerning  Sassamon’ s education  at  Har- 
vard. During  King  Philip’s  War  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  after  studying 
at  Harvard,  Sassamon  was  a scribe  to  Philip.  Historian  Morison  claimed  that 

Benjamin  Peirce,  A History  of  Harvard  University  from  Its 
Foundation  in  the  Year  1636  to  the  Period  of  the  American  Revolution 
(Cambridge:  Brown,  Shuttuck  snd  Company,  1833),  P»  XXXIX. 
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while  engaged  in  this  work  Sassamon  betrayed  Philip  and  was  murdered,  but 
Forbes  wrote  that  this  Indian  had  tried  to  convert  Philip  and,  because  of 
this,  was  killed*  Forbes  attempted  substantiation  of  this  idea  by  offering 
the  established  proof  that  Sassamon  was  often  hailed  as  the  first  Christian 
Indian  martyr.  Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a more  realistic  picture 
and  a more  complete  account  of  the  Indian.-^  He  analyzed  in  detail  Sassa- 
mon* s life  in  1672  at  the  time  he  was  a scribe,  witness,  and  interpreter  to 
Philip.  Philip  had,  for  some  reason,  induced  Sassamon  to  settle  at  Namskets 
as  a preacher,  and  had  given  him  a grant  of  land  and  the  chief*  s daughter. 
Later,  inspite  of  this  kindness,  Sassamon  went  to  the  English  and  told  them 
of  the  evil  intent  of  the  Indians.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  he  was  not 
believed j however,  Philip  later  discovered  his  unfaithfulness,  and  one  morn- 
ing in  1675  Sassamon  was  found  floating  in  a pond  with  a broken  neck.  Jus- 
tice prevailed  when  his  murderers  were  caught,  tried,  and  executed.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  the  jury,  in  this  case,  consisted  of  four  Indians  and 
twelve  Englishmen. 

During  these  early  years  of  Harvard  College  there  was  only  one  Indian 
who  ever  graduated.  He  was  listed  in  the  annals  of  Harvard  history  as  a 
graduate  of  the  class  of  I665.  His  name  was  Caleb  Cheesahteaumuh,  or 
Chiecarui,  or  Chech chaamog,  or  Cheesecaumuk.^--  He  was  a son  of  the  shchem 
of  Holmes  Hole,  which  is  now  called  Vineyard  Haven  or  Martha* s Vineyard. 
Caleb  made  a remarkable  record  at  Harvard,  being  able  to  write  and  speak  in 

Samuel  G.  Drake,  Biography  and  History  of  the  Indian  of  North 
America  (Philadelphia:  Gregg  & Elliot,  1834)  j Chap.  I,  p.  8. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  354. 
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both  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  unfortunate  that  none  of  his  writings  in  Eng- 
lish have  been  preserved  because  he  was  certainly  very  capable  and  must  have 
written  essays  well  worth  reading.  His  only  gift  to  posterity  is  an  address 
given  at  his  graduation  to  his  "most  honored  benefactors."  This  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Copies  are  availably 
but  even  this  would  not  be  primary  proof  of  his  part  in  creating  American 
literature  because  it  was  written  and  spoken  in  Latin.  Such  a feat,  however, 
would  presuppose  a remarkable  ability  in  English.  To  the  sorrow  of  all, 
soon  after  graduation  Caleb  felt  the  hardship  of  his  life  in  confinement  and 
died  of  consumption  in  1666. 

There  were  four  other  Indians  recorded  as  attending  Harvard  College 
besides  the  previously  mentioned  James  Printer  who  received  instruction  at 
an  Indian  School  in  Cambridge,  which  might  have  meant  Harvard,  and,  perhaps, 
the  two  hopeful  young  Indians  sent  by  Eliot  in  1645*  A close  friend  to 
Caleb  had  been  another  Indian  from  Vineyard  Haven  named  Joel  Hiacooiues. 

Joel  was  mentioned  by  TCinsor  in  The  Memorial  History  of  Boston  as  being  a 
member  of  the  same  family  as  Caleb.  They  were  quite  possibly  cousins.  It 
is  quite  possible  also  that  Joel  came  from  an  educated  family  for  Samuel 
Drake  in  The  Book  of  the  Indians  mentioned  an  educated  Indian  preacher, 
Hiacoomes,  who  had  been  the  first  convert  of  Thomas  Mayhew,  Jr.  In  1643 
this  Hiacoomes  was  actively  preaching  among  the  Indians. 14  Tfhatever  his 
ancestory,  Joel  Hiacoomes,  a classmate  of  Caleb,  was  a very  promising  stu- 
dent, and  wrote  and  spoke  well  in  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Unhappily,  both 

^-4  Samuel  G.  Drake,  The  Book  of  the  Indian  (Boston:  Antiquarium 

Bookstore,  56  Comhill,  I84l) , p.  113. 
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Joel  and  Caleb  went  home  to  Holmes  Hole  just  before  their  graduation  from 
Harvard,  and  Joel  was  killed.  No  one  knew  the  reason  for  this  murder,  al- 
though it  was  probably  caused  by  jealousy.  Joel  was  a very  diligent  stu- 
dent, wrote  several  sermons,  gave  lectures,  and  was  grave  and  sober  in  his 
conversation.  Gookin  described  him  as  a good  student  and  a pious  man."5^ 

The  fact  that  the  only  notes  of  receipts  in  the  New  England  Company  ledger 
were  of  a John  Hiacoomes  quite  probably  only  proves  that  "Joel"  was  taken 
as  a nickname. 

Another  Indian  who  attended  Harvard  was  John  Wampas.  Morison  cata- 
logued him  as  being  wise  enough  to  leave  Harvard  before  civilized  life 
killed  him  as  it  had  many  of  his  race.  At  Harvard  Wampas  was  not  a good 
student  and  possibly  was  asked  to  leave.  During  his  stay  at  Harvard,  he 
learned  some  English,  but  not  a great  deal.  Forbes  observed  that  Wampas 
learned  so  little  there  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  mark  on  a document 
which  was  written  presumably  after  Wampas  had  left  school;  but  this  is 
probably  an  incorrect  conjecture  on  the  part  of  Forbes  because  Morison  has 
stated  that  Wampas,  after  being  confined  in  jail  for  debt  about  1673,  wrote 
in  English  a petition  to  the  King  of  England  for  his  release.  Wampas  had 
exhibited  the  qualities  of  being  a bad  Indian  as  soon  as  he  left  college. 

He  was  frequently  drunk,  was  whipped  by  his  wife  for  this,  and  was  put  in 
jail  in  Boston  for  debt  after  King  Philip* s War.  As  this  letter  to  the 
King  brought  him  no  good,  Wampas  soon  broke  jail.  D All  records  character- 
ize him  as  quick  witted  and  clever  in  making  use  of  the  English  he  knew,  but 


^Forbes,  op.  cit.  t p.  69. 

16 

0 Mori  son,  op.  cit. « p.  356. 
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he  was  definitely  not  the  same  type  as  Joel  and  Caleb. 

A third  Indian  known  only  as  Eleazer  attended  Harvard  in  the  class  of 
1679-  He  did  not  graduate,  but  he  was  recorded  as  being  extremely  gifted  as 
a writer  of  Greek  and  Latin  poetry.  His  poem  most  often  mentioned  was  one 
written  in  Greek  as  a tribute  to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Thacher  at  the  death  of 

1 n 

this  gentleman.  Probably  the  last  of  his  race  to  attend  Harvard  was  Ben- 
jamin Larael,  a member  of  the  class  of  1716.  Unfortunately  for  him  he 
proved  to  be  undesirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  overseer  and  was  dismissed  be- 
fore graduating.  He  had  some  good  qualities,  however,  because  he  was  de- 
scribed later  by  President  Leverett  as  "an  acute  Grammarian,  an  extraordi- 
nary Latin  Poet  and  a good  Greek  one."-*-6  These  Indians,  good  and  bad,  were 
those  who  attended  Harvard  College,  and  who,  very  possibly,  made  some  early 
contribution  to  American  literature  if  it  could  only  be  found. 

As  the  years  passed  and  Indians  no  longer  studied  at  Harvard,  the 
brick  building  in  Harvard  Yard  called  the  Indian  College  was  put  to  other 
usage.  The  one  known  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  was  that  of  a printer1 s 
shop.  The  man  who  printed  for  John  Eliot,  Samuel  Green,  first  produced 
printed  material  for  Eliot  in  1653-  As  Green1 s methods  were  then  very  poor 
and  crude,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Among  the  Indians 
requested  that  a new  printing  press  and  a printer's  helper,  Marmaduke  John- 
son, be  sent  from  England.  In  1660  Johnson  went  to  work  for  Green,  and, 
with  the  superior  printing  press  which  Johnson  had  brought  with  him,  they 
were  able  to  speed  up  printing  to  the  remarkable  rate  of  eight  pages  a week. 

17 

Forbes,  op.  cit. . p.  70. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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Unfortunately  Johnson  soon  became  involved  with  Green* s daughter  and  the 
law,  both  of  which  gave  him  considerable  trouble,  ending  his  association 
with  Green.  Although  there  was  a description  given  by  the  Royal  Commission 
in  1665  of  the  Indian  College,  it  was  evident  that  they  did  not  know  the 
entire  story  of  this  college.  Peirce's  History  of  Harvard  records  in  that 
same  year  that  the  India.n  College  was  used  very  little  by  the  Indians,  and 
soon  was  used  for  other  purposes,  particularly  that  of  a printing  office. 
From  this  and  other  records  it  was  judged  that  Samuel  Green  was  housed  there 
The  first  definite  statement  that  the  Indian  College  housed  the  press  oc- 
curred in  Gookin*  s description  of  the  building  in  1674«^  While  the  print 
shop  flourished,  years  passed,  and  no  Indians  appeared.  In  1692  Samuel 
Green  left  the  College  Press,  and  the  building  became  deserted.  The  next 
year  on  November  6,  1693,  the  Corporation  voted  “That  ye  Indian  Colledge 
be  taken  down  provided  the  Charges  of  taking  it  down  amount  not  to  more 
than  five  pounds. "20  Thus,  the  Harvard  Indian  College  which  cost  about 
300  or  400  pounds  in  money,  and  much  more  in  disappointment,  was  torn  down. 
Samuel  Sewall,  noted  for  his  interesting  diary,  recorded  its  finish  in  I69S. 
"The  old  Brick  Colledge,  commomly  called  the  Indian  Colledge,  is  pull'd 
down  to  the  ground. 

Through  the  procedure  described  in  this  chapter  the  first  attempt 
in  New  England  to  give  the  Indian  a higher  education  came  to  failure;  how- 
ever, all  was  not  failure.  True,  it  was  a sad  and  bitter  experience  for 

^ Morison,  c>p.  cit.  t p.  345* 

20  Forbes,  op.  cit. « p.  67. 

21 

Morison,  op.  cit. , p.  359* 
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most  concerned.  It  was  difficult  to  teach  the  Indian,  and,  although  the 
Indians  were  apt  and  willing  in  many  respects,  they  had  troubles  of  their 
own.  Some  grew  tired  and  discontented;  others  became  sick,  and  many  died 
after  becoming  quite  educated.  Only  one  ever  graduated,  and  he  died  of 
consumption  soon  afterwards.  The  pile  of  bricks  in  Harvard  Yard  represented 
financial  failure  for  the  founders,  and  pathos  for  Caleb,  Joel,  Eleazar,  and 
the  others.  Although  these  Indians  wanted  to  learn,  their  racial  habits  of 
health  prevented  their  success.  But  inspite  of  this  apparent  failure,  there 
was  something  gained.  It  became  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Indian,  less  than 
fifty  years  after  the  white  man  invaded  his  shores,  was  intellectually  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a college  education.  He  could  read,  speak,  and  write 
Latin,  and  read  and  write  in  Greek.  College  presidents  had  commended  him 
on  his  remarkable  scholastic  achievements.  Indians  wrote  and  delivered  ser- 
mons in  grammatically  correct  English.  There  was  the  proof  that  the  Indian 
was  a creator  of  American  literature.  If  only  some  essays  had  been  pre- 
served l 
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CHAPTER  IV 


DARTMOUTH  AND  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL 

A deficiency  of  previously  completed  research  in  this  field  has  made 
it  necessary  to  change  the  investigation  rapidly  from  one  clue  to  another 
in  order  to  show  the  Indian  at  his  greatest  heights.  The  most  effective 
way  to  accomplish  this  was  to  follow  the  different  organized  movements  which 
were  used  in  the  education  of  the  Indian.  John  Eliot  certainly  was  one  fau- 
cet of  knowledge  for  the  Indians.  Harvard  was  organized  in  its  charter  of 
1650  to  provide  education  for  both  Indian  and  English  youths.  These  two 
streams  for  the  education  of  the  Indian  were  somewhat  close  together j and, 
although  both  failed  outwardly,  they  undoubtedly  provided  an  initial  force 
which  was  to  flood  to  many  widespread  places  in  the  years  to  come.  That  the 
Indian  was  occasionally  educated  by  various  and  minor  ways  and  means  in  the 
next  hundred  years  must  be  taken  for  granted  in  this  study  although  no  proof 
as  yet,  one  way  or  the  other,  can  be  offered.  After  the  Indian  College  in 
Harvard  Yard  ?ra.s  used  as  a printer1 s office,  and  the  Indians  ceased  to  at- 
tend classes  at  that  institution,  a time  of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
years  passed  before  another  organized  institution  for  educating  the  Indian 
was  attempted.  This  next  endeavor  to  instruct  the  Indian  was  a small  char- 
ity school  which  eventually  became  Dartmouth  College.  Eleazar  "^heelock  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  charity  school  and  also  the  first  president  of  Dart- 
mouth. His  was  a noble  and  seemingly  unselfish  battle  for  Indian  education; 
but  in  the  forty  odd  years  of  his  life  in  which  he  -worked  for  the  college 
his  views  toward  the  Indians  seemed  to  change,  and  another  great  experiment 
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came  to  a tragic  ending  for  the  Red  Man.  Many  Indians,  however,  learned  to 
read  and  write  English  under  Wheelock,  the  most  important  one  being  Samson 
Occom,  the  Indian  preacher.  Many  of  the  Indians1  letters  and  a few  sermons 
have  been  preserved j some  of  which  will  be  presented  here.  In  the  main, 
this  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  the  growth  of  Dartmouth  College  and  the 
Indians  who  went  to  school  there. 

Eleazar  Wheelock  seemed  to  be  a man  with  a deep  desire  to  help  the 
Indians.  It  was  with  him  that  the  idea  for  educating  the  Indian  started 
during  this  period  of  history.  With  this  goal  in  life  he  brought  himself 
fame.  He  was  bom  in  Windham,  Connecticut,  in  April,  1711,  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1733,  and  became  a pastor  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  1735*  He  was 
characterized  as  a quiet  scholar,  intellectually  brilliant,  and  successful 
in  teaching.-1-  Wheelock  first  began  to  educate  the  Indian  by  taking  two 
young  Indian  students  into  his  home.  His  first  and  most  famous  pupil  was 
Samson  Occom,  sometimes  called  Sampson  because  of  an  editor*  s failure  to  un- 
derstand the  old  type  "s**  used  within  a word.  Occom  arrived  at  Wheelock*  s 
home  in  December  of  1743  and  remained  there  until  March  1743.  In  the  main, 
?Jheelock*  s plan  to  bring  in  a few  Indians  at  a time  was  not  easy.  As 
Wheelock  was  not  rich,  money  was  one  of  the  principal  problems ; another  was 
a place  to  keep  school.  Although  Occom  was  an  early  student,  the  school, 
as  such,  was  not  started  by  Wheelock  until  several  years  later.  In  1754 
the  school  officially  became  known  as  the  Indian  Charity  School.  When 

^ Exercises  and  Addresses  Attending  the  Laying  .of  the  Corner-Stone 
of  the  New  Dartmouth  Hall  - Hanover,  N.  H.  (Cambridge:  University  Press, 

1905),  p.  23. 

^ Loc.  cit. 
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Wheelock' s charity  ran  out,  he  was  assisted  by  a certain  Joshua  Moor.  It 
was  in  1762,  when  Wheelock  had  twenty  Indian  students,  that  this  relief 
came.  Moor  bought  a house  and  a grant  of  land  next  to  Wheelock* s homestead 
and  gave  it  to  the  school.-  These  dates  and  names  may  not  be  absolutely 
accurate  because  Allan  Forbes  wrote  that  the  money  was  given  by  a Colonel 
Joshua  Moor  who  gave  his  name  to  the  school  in  1770.4  This  date  is  obvi- 
ously incorrect  because  the  school  received  its  charter  from  Governor  Went- 
worth of  New  Hampshire  in  1769  as  Dartmouth  College.  However,  this  school 
known  as  "Moor' s Indian  Charity  School"  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  (Later  it 
was  moved  to  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.)  was  taught  by  Eleazar  Wheelock  and 
was  the  forerunner  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Through  the  missionary  zeal  of  one  man,  Eleazar  Wheelock,  there  was 
eventually  established  a great  college.  Wheelock  started  with  one  pupil  and 
worked  to  eventually  include  many  boys  both  Indian  and  White.  He  got  In- 
dians from  many  tribes;  he  clothed,  boarded,  and  educated  them  without  any 
settled  fund.  When  his  Indians  had  learned  enough  to  suit  him,  he  would 
send  them  back  to  their  own  tribes  to  act  as  missionaries  and  schoolmasters. 
At  one  time  in  1766  he  had  twelve  English  and  Indian  missionaries  among  the 
heathen  nations  plus  twenty  more  students  in  his  school.  Wheelock  found  an 
uncommon  desire  among  many  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  to  have  their  chil- 
dren instructed  in  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  Christianity.  Wheelock 
even  went  beyond  this  and  taught  his  students  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 

^ Ibid. . p.  29. 

4 Allan  Forbes,  Some  Indian  Events  of  New  England  (Boston:  Walton 

Advertising  and  Printing  Co.,  1934),  p.  49. 
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oratory,  as  well  as  "husbandry”  and  the  more  "polite  arts  of  civilized  life."J 
During  these  years  from  1750  to  1765  the  school  did  very  well  with  the  In- 
dians; and  it  was  through  these  pupils  under  Wheelock,  the  ones  who  felt  his 
guidance,  that  the  proof  of  Indian  creative  writing  has  been  preserved.  Many 
of  these  Indian  students  wrote  letters  back  to  Wheelock  telling  him  of  their 
successes  and  troubles  in  teaching  or  preaching.  Others  wrote  sermons  which 
have  been  preserved.  These  letters  and  sermons  were  both  interesting  and 
informative  as  to  the  question  of  the  Indian* s part  in  literature. 

Of  all  the  students  under  Wheelock,  the  first  one  to  attend,  Samson 
Occom,  became  the  most  famous  and  also  lived  longer  than  any  other  graduate 
of  Eleazar  Wheelock* s School.  According  to  all  known  records,  Occom  was  born 
in  1723.  His  father  was  a Mohegan,  and  his  mother  was  a Groton  Indian  named 

/r 

Sara,  a direct  descendant  of  the  great  Oncas.  It  was  not  stated  just  when 
Occom  married,  but  this  probably  occurred  during  the  period  he  preached  among 
the  Montauks.  His  wife,  Mary  Fowler,  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  was  of  the 
Montauk  tribe.  At  the  school  Samson  Occom  was  a brilliant  student  and  soon 
became  a favorite  with  Wheelock.  Occom  wrote  very  well  with  small  quite  well 
formed  letters  which  progressed  on  a straight  line  across  the  page.  In  an- 
swer to  an  appeal  Occom  explained  something  of  his  life  and  education  in  a 
letter  dated  November  23,  1765. 

Since  there  is  great  miss  Representation  by  Some  Concerning  my 
Life  and  Education;  I take  this  opportunity  to  give  the  World  in 
few  words,  the  true  account  of  my  Education  - I was  born  a Heathen 


5 A Brief  Narrative  of  the  Indian  Charity  School.  In  Lebanon  in 
Connecticut.  New  England  (London:  Printed  by  J.  and  W.  Oliver  in  Bartholo- 

mew - Close  near  West-Smithfield,  1766),  p.  3. 

£ 

Forbes,  ojd.  cit. . p.  49. 
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in  Nmoyonhuunnuck  alais  Mohegan  in  N.  London  - North  America,  my 
parents  were  altogether  Heathen,... ^ 

Samson  continued  the  account  of  his  rearing  to  explain  that  he  had  been  edu- 
cated by  his  parents  in  their  ways.  Sometimes  sermons  had  been  preached  to 
them  in  his  Indian  village,  but  his  parents  never  regarded  them.  His  father 
had  been  a great  hunter,  and  his  family  stuck  to  the  old  customs  by  which 
they  had  been  nurtured  in  the  wilderness.  When  Samson  was  sixteen  years 
old,  a great  stir  of  religion  came  among  the  Indians;  he  became  troubled  in 
his  mind.  Occom  thought  at  this  time  that  religion  was  something  new  among 
men.  The  following  year  he  received  a "Hope”  and  thought  intensely  about 
religion,  but  still  he  didn’t  feel  able  to  go  to  school.  Later,  according 
to  his  confession,  when  he  was  nineteen,  he  went  to  Wheelock' s School  and 
stayed  for  four  years.  This  arithmetic  would  change  his  birth  date  to  1724, 
but  Occom  could  have  been  equally  as  mistaken  in  his  memory  as  Forbes  might 
have  been  in  his  records. 

The  most  remarkable  accomplishment  of  Samson  Occom  was  his  trip  to 
England  with  Nathaniel  Whitaker.  Occom,  the  Indian,  who  was  brought  up  a 
heathen  and  who  learned  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  before  his  eyes 
went  bad  forcing  him  to  abandon  his  study,  finally  distinguished  himself  by 
his  work  in  the  establishment  of  a great  college.  After  Occom  left  Wheelock 

n 

1 Leon  B.  Richardson,  editor,  An  Indian  Preacher  in  England 
(Hanover,  N.H.:  Dartmouth  College  Manuscript  Series  Number  Two,  Dartmouth 

College  Publications,  1933) , p.  70. 

^ Samuel  Buell,  A,  Sermon  Preached  at  East  Hampton.  August  29. 

1759;  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Samson  Occum.  A Missionary  Among  the 
Indians.  To  Which  Is  Prefixed  a Letter  by  Mr.  Buell  to  Rev.  David 
Bostvri.ck  (May  2t  1761)  Telling  of  Life  and  Education  of  Samson  Occum 
(New  York;  James  Parker  & Company,  1761),  p.  I. 
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in  174^,  he  taught  school  for  a while  in  New  London  and  then  became  a 
preacher  and  schoolmaster  to  the  Indians  of  the  Montauk  tribe  on  Long  Island, 
from  1749  to  1761.^  About  that  time,  1761,  the  need  for  money  by  Wheelock 
was  becoming  a great  pressure.  Wheelock1 s solution  was  to  send  Occom  to 
England  to  raise  funds  for  the  school.  This  stroke  of  genius  was  probably 
provoked  by  the  Reverend  George  Whitefield,  but,  nevertheless,  the  results 
of  this  trip  were  vital  for  the  proposed  development  of  the  school.  Occom 
and  Whitaker  sailed  from  Boston  on  December  23,  1765,  on  the  packet  "Bos- 
ton" . Occom  was  tall  and  very  athletic  looking  with  black  hanging  hair.  His 
dress  was  that  of  a minister  with  the  conventional  clerical  clothes.  It  was 
this  figure,  the  first  Indian  preacher  to  visit  England,  which  ceaselessly 
interested  the  English  people  during  those  two  and  a half  years  which  Occom 
spent  in  England.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a truly  educated  Indian  had 
ever  come  to  England,  and  he  was  treated  with  respect  equal  to  the  distin- 
guished position  which  he  held.  During  his  time  in  England,  Occom  kept  a 
diary  of  his  accounts  and  his  work.  This  writing  disclosed  more  of  his 
power  of  observation  and  description  than  any  of  his  previously  written  ma- 
terial. He  was  never  meant  to  be  a poet  in  his  expression,  but  these  en- 
tries in  his  diary  of  his  visit  to  the  King  of  England  and  of  his  illness 
were  simple,  realistic  pictures  by  an  Indian  mind  effectively  supplemented 
by  civilized  education. 

On  Monday. ..Mr.  Whitfield  took  Mr.  Whitaker  and  I in  his  coach 
and  introduced  us  to  my  Lord  Dartmouth  and  appear* d like  a Worthy 
Lord  - indeed  Mr.  Whitfield  says  he  is  a Christian  Lord  and  an  un- 
common one . . . 

9 Forbes,  ojd.  cit. . p.  43. 
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On  Wednesday  we  were  conducted  to  see  the  King* s horses,  carriages, 
and  horsemen,  and  then  went  to  the  Parliament  House  and  went  in  the 
Robing  Room  and  saw  the  Crown  first  and  now  the  King,  had  ye  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  put  on  his  royal  robes  and  crown.  He  is  quite  a comly 
man;  his  crown  is  richly  adorned  with  diamonds,  how  grand  and  dazling 
it  is  to  our  eyes....  The  attendance  of  King  George  is  very  surpris- 
ing; as  he  went  to  the  House  of  Parliament,  he  and  his  glorious  coach 
was  attended  with  footmen,  just  before  and  behind  and  all  around,  and 
the  bells  and  all  sorts  of  musickal  instruments  playing  and  the  canon 
firing,  and  multitudes  of  all  sorts  of  people  thronging  all  around. 

On  March  11,  1766  on  Wednesday  about  a quarter  after  3 p.m.  I was 
innoculated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker  near  Mr.  G.  Whitef ield* s Taber- 
nacle in  London.  I was  violently  shocked  with  the  working  of  the 
phisks  and  was  full  of  pain  all  day.  Was  kindly  visited  by  ladies 
gentlemen  constantly  and  had  two  doctors  to  do  for  me.  On  the  20th 
I began  to  break  out,  - and  wTas  attended  like  a child  by  my  friends. 

I couldn* t be  taken  care  of  better  by  my  own  relatives.  I had  a very 
tender  and  carefull  nurse,  a young  woman,  and  by  the  first  day  of 
April  I was  entirely  well,  - all  my  pocks  were  dried  up  and  scabs 
dr  opt  off.™ 

During  these  years  in  England  and  Scotland,  Occom  preached  over  three 
hundred  sermons,  some  of  which  were  given  in  the  Reverend  Whitef ield' s fa- 
mous chapel.  The  year  after  Occom  and  Whitaker  arrived  in  England  White- 
field  presented  them  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  The  date  of  this  meeting  was 
February  10,  1766.  This  date  marked  the  show  of  interest  by  a nobleman  of 
England  whose  name  in  the  near  future  was  to  adorn  a college  in  America 
founded  by  his  money. ^ Besides  making  this  valuable  contact  Whitaker  and 
Occom  collected  over  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  England  and  two  or 
three  thousand  in  Scotland.  The  business  of  providing  for  the  school 
rapidly  progressed  to  the  stage  of  appointing  trustees  for  the  forthcoming 


10  Ibid.,  p.  51. 

™ Exercises  and  Addresses  Attending  the  Laying  of  the  Corner- 
Stone  of  the  New  Dartmouth  Hall  - Hanover  N .H . , _op.  cit. , p.  36. 

™ David  McClure  and  Elijah  Parish,  Memoirs  of  the  Reverend  Eleazer 
Wheelock,  D.D.  (Newburyport:  Edward  Little  and  Company,  1311) , p.  44* 
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institution.  At  this  time  during  the  first  part  of  1768  Occom  and  Whitaker 
became  provoked  with  one  another  and  felt  obliged  to  return  to  America  on 
different  ships.  This  falling  out  just  at  the  beginning  of  a great  enter- 
prise seemed  also  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  downfall  of  the  Indians. 

Things  did  not  seem  to  go  as  Occom  had  expected.  He  had  been  away  from 
home  so  long  that  it  prayed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  was  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  Wheelock  seemed  to  be  slighting  the  Indians  in  his  school.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  quite  unhappy  when  in  May  of  1768  he  returned  to  America. 

That  same  year  he  wrote  of  his  return  in  a letter,  presented  below,  to  a 
Mr.  Robert  Keen  of  London  which  showed  his  attainment  of  a more  polished 
style  of  writing,  and  the  new  spirit  of  life  which  he  seemed  to  receive 
when  he  returned  home.  Occom  was  a devoted  Christian  during  these  times 
and  felt  his  calling  very  deeply. 

Most  Worthy  Sir,  Mohegan,  Sept.  27,  1768 

Doubtless  you  have  heard  of  my  sickness  on  board  ship.  I was  taken 
ill  two  or  three  days  after  I got  on  board,  and  was  severely  handled 
with  it,  four  weeks,  to  that  degree  that  I was  in  a delirum  for  some 
days;  the  Captain  expected  nothing  but  to  cart  me  overboard  in  a short 
time;  and  we  had  a rough  passage,  contrary  winds  most  of  the  way  over; 
by  the  goodness  of  God,  I began  to  amend  at  the  end  of  four  ?/eeks,  and 
grew  strong  very  fast.  We  were  eight  weeks  tossed  on  the  mighty  ocean. 
On  Friday  in  the  afternoon,  we  landed  at  Boston  to  our  great  joy  and  to 
the  joy  of  our  friends:  Oh  what  joy  will  it  be  to  Christians  to  arrive 

safely  at  the  haven  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  The  next  morning  I took 
horse  and  went  on  my  way  homeward.  Tuesday  following,  I reached  home 
about  two  of clock  P.M.  and  by  the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  found  my 
poor  family  in  a good  state  of  health,  except  my  wife,  who  had  been  in 
a poor  declining  way  above  a year,  and  she  is  still  in  a bad  state  of 
health:  she  ha.s  had  two  sudden  severe  ill  turns  since  I have  been  at 
home.  A few  days  ago  we  did  not  expect  her  life  for  many  hours,  but 
by  the  pure  mercy  of  God,  she  is  now  much  better. 

I have  been  to  several  places  of  Indians  this  summer  round  about 
here,  and  they  all  receive  me  with  gladness  and  tender  affection. 

They  are  very  thankful  to  hear  the  benevolent  dispositions  of  Chris- 
tians, over  the  mighty  warters,  by  freely  contributing  their  sub- 
stance towards  the  instruction  of  the  poor  Indians  of  North  America. 
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They  hope  by  this  means  their  poor  childrenr s eyes  may  be  opened, 
that  they  may  see  with  their  own  eyes.  I had  four  Oneida  Indians 
come  to  see  me,  some  time  last  July,  and  they  manifested  thankful- 
ness at  my  return.  They  were  greatly  effected  to  hear  the  good 
report  I gave  them  of  the  people  in  the  old  Christian  countries, - 
Were  very  urgent  to  have  me  go  amongst  them  this  summer  past,  but 
I told  them  I had  been  gone  se  long  from  home,  I thought  it  duty 
to  stay  at  home  this  year  and  if  I live  to  see  another  spring,  I 
will  give  them  a long  visit,  and  they  went  away  satisfied.  I am 
now  writing  a short  narrative  of  my  life. 

Doctor  Wheelock* s school  prospers  as  heretofore,  and  the  Indians 
are  still  willing  to  send  their  children.  I am  afraid,  the  Dutch 
and  French  near  the  Indians  are  trying  all  they  can  to  prejudice 
the  Indians  against  the  school  and  against  the  English:  but  if  this 

work  is  of  God,  he  will  carry  it  on.  I trust  the  Lord  will  not 
forsake  his  people  in  these  parts. 

Sincere  respects  to  you  and  yours,  and  grateful  respects  to  our 
worthy  Trysties.  I am,  much  esteemed  Sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. 

Sampson  Occura.^ 

Although  this  letter  is  long  and  virtually  a diary,  it  does  present 
a much  better  commend  of  English  than  ever  before  achieved  by  Occom.  At 
times  he  even  became  natively  romantic  in  his  aboriginal  way  of  describing 
the  ocean  and  his  thankfulness  to  God.  Perhaps  somewhere  his  life  narra- 
tive which  he  mentioned  is  in  existence,  but  it  was  not  available  for  this 
study;  however,  in  this  letter  he  certainly  showed  his  simple,  pure,  hum- 
ble qualities  of  greatness  in  life  which  would  undoubtedly  have  teen  pres- 
ent in  his  narrative.  The  text  of  the  above  quoted  letter  is  probably 
correct  but  the  signature  is  incorrect.  McClure  was  probably  misled  by 
the  old  use  of  an  "s"  within  a word  and  by  the  penmanship  of  Occom  because 
in  the  photostat  copy  of  Occom* s letter  of  Nov.  28,  1765,  presented  in  the 
book  edited  by  Richardson,  Occom  distinctly  spelled  his  name,  Samson  Occom. 


13 

Me  Clure,  _op.  cit. , p.  175 • 
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However,  it  could  be  true  that  he  had  more  than  one  way  of  spelling  his 
name;  Shakespeare  did,  so  why  not  Occom'. 

Occom  preached  one  of  his  best  known  sermons  at  the  execution  of  an 
Indian  convicted  of  murder.  He  was  asked  to  preach  by  the  prisoner,  Moses 
Paul,  and  he  certainly  fulfilled  his  mission  to  this  person.  As  Samuel 
Buell  said: 

Those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  take  notice,  that  his 
[bccom*  sj  manner  of  expression,  when  he  preaches  to  the  Indians  is 
vastly  more  natural  and  free,  clear,  and  eleguent,  quick  and  powerful, 
than  His  wont  to  be,  when  he  preaches  to  others.  ^-4 

Occom  preached  this  sermon  in  September,  1772,  and  the  following  year  he 

published  it  with  an  introduction  added.  This  introduction  or  preface 

seemed  to  be  so  full  of  humble,  homey,  naive  simplicity  and  wisdom,  and  yet 

such  truly  eloquent  phrases  as  to  bear  complete  presentation  here. 

The  world  is  already  full  of  books;  and  the  people  of  God  are 
abundantly  furnished  with  excellent  books  upon  devine  subjects; 
and  it  seems  that  every  subject  has  been  written  upon  over  and 
over  again:  and  the  people  in  very  deed  have  had  precept  upon  pre- 

cept, line  upon  line,  here  a little  and  there  a little;  and  so  in 
the  whole,  they  have  much,  yea,  very  much,  they  have  enough  and 
more  than  enough.  And  when  I come  to  consider  these  things,  I am 
ready  to  say  with  myself.  What  folly  and  madness  is  it  in  me  to 
suffer  any  thing  of  mine  to  appear  in  print,  to  expose  my  ignorance 
to  the  world. 

It  seems  altogether  unlikely  that  my  performance  will  do  any  man- 
ner of  service  in  the  world,  since  the  most  excellent  writings  of 
worthy  & learned  men  are  disregarded.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
considerations  that  have  induced  me  to  be  willing  to  suffer  my  broken 
hints  to  appear  in  the  world.  One  is  that  the  books  that  are  in  the 
world  are  written  in  a very  high  and  refined  language;  and  the  sermons 
that  are  delivered  every  sabboth  in  general  are  in  a very  high  and 
lofty  style,  so  that  the  common  people  understand  but  little  of  them. 
But  I think  they  can't  help  understanding  ray  talk;  it  is  common,  plain, 
everyday  talk:  little  children  may  understand  me.  And  poor  Negroes 


^4  Samuel  Buell,  og.  cit. . p.  IX 
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may  plainly  and  fully  understand  my  meaning;  and  it  may  be  of  service 
to  them.  Again,  it  may  in  a particular  manner  be  serviceable  to  my 
poor  kindred,  the  Indians.  Further,  as  it  comes  from  an  uncommon 
quarter,  it  may  induce  people  to  read  it,  because  it  is  from  an  Indian. 
Lastly,  God  works  where  and  when  he  pleases,  and  by  what  instruments 
he  sees  fit,  and  he  can  and  has  used  weak  and  unlikely  instruments  to 
bring  about  his  great  work. 

It  was  a stormy  and  very  uncomfortable  day,  when  the  following  dis- 
course was  delivered,  and  about  one  half  of  it  was  not  delivered,  as 
it  was  written,  and  now  it  is  a little  altered  and  enlarged  in  some 

places.-^  5 

The  sermon,  as  Occom  said,  was  in  very  plain,  understandable  Eng- 
lish, and  yet  it  was  in  this  plain,  understandable  English  that  it  held  its 
power.  The  Indians  always  retained  a simple  forcefulness  in  the  manifesta- 
tion of  their  ideas.  When  they  learned  English,  they  never  altogether  lost 
their  native  habits  of  speaking;  therefore,  a great  abundance  of  their 
ideas  expressed  in  English  have  a pure  simplicity,  and  yet  a great  depth  of 
power  and  wisdom  in  content.  Occom  did  not  use  very  many  images  in  his 
speech  because  he  was  trained  to  present  God*  s word  in  a Christian  way. 
Because  of  this  element  in  Occom* s education,  his  preaching,  like  that  of 
any  man  of  his  time  and  of  any  person,  in  fact,  recently  converted  to  God, 
was  mostly  of  a Hell-fire  and  damnation  variety.  He  knew  his  Bible  ex- 
tremely well  and  used  it  constantly  in  the  same  way  as  a modern  evangelist. 
No  matter  how  the  sermon  reads,  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  tall 
Indian  with  the  straight  hanging  hair  put  his  ideas  into  every  heart  with 
his  natural  forceful  manner  of  expression.  He  started  the  sermon  in  this 
way: 


^-5  Samson  Occom,  A.  Sermon  Preached  at  the  Execution  of  Moses  Paul, 
an  Indian  who  was  executed  at  New  Haven,  on  the  2nd  of  September  1772, 
for  the  Murder  of  Mr.  Moses  Cook.  (Preached  at  the  desire  of  said  Paul) 
(Boston:  Richard  Draper  in  Newbury  St.,  1773),  Preface. 
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Death  is  called  the  King  of  Terrors  and  it  ought  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  every  man  and  woman's  thoughts  daily;  because  it  is  that 
unto  which  they  are  liable  every  moment  of  their  lives;  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  think,  speak  and  hear  of  it  at 
any  time,  and  especially  of  the  mournful  occasion;  for  we  must 
all  come  to  it,  how  soon  we  cannot  tell*  whether  we  are  prepared 
or  not  prepared,  ready  or  not  ready,  whether  death  is  welcome  or  not 
welcome,  we  must  feel  the  force  of  its  whether  we  concern  ourselves 
with  death  or  nor,  it  will  concern  itself  with  us.-^- 

..Occom  took  for  his  text  in  this  sermon  the  Bible  verse  of  Romans  6:23  which 
reads:  "For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  As  a whole,  Occom' s sermon  was  a very  well 
organized  piece  of  work.  After  his  brief  introduction,  he  explained  in 
great  detail  the  nature  of  sin.  Then  he  went  into  a rather  profound  discus- 
sion of  the  consequences  of  sin  and  of  its  effects  upon  the  children  of  man. 
He  compared  sin  to  an  adder  and  further  interpreted  the  Bible  to  show  that 
sin  had  made  man  proud  though  he  had  nothing  of  which  to  be  proud.  Occom' s 
native  bearing  shone  forth  when  he  described  the  depths  to  which  man  had 
sunk  and  he  called  man  worse  than  the  bears  and  wolves  of  the  forest  because 
"wolves  and  bears  don't  devour  their  own  kind,  but  man  does;".  Following  his 
discussion  of  the  effects  of  sin,  Occom  spoke  of  Death  as  the  reward  of  sin. 
Quoting  from  his  Bible  he  spoke  of  Saint  Paul  and  told  the  story  of  Daniel 
in  the  lions*  den.  In  the  closing  portion  of  his  sermon,  Occom  spoke  di- 
rectly to  Moses  Paul  and  his  sin;  then  he  spoke  to  the  audience  as  a whole, 
and  finally  to  the  gathered  Indians  themselves.  Moses  Paul  had  been  drunk 
when  he  had  killed  Moses  Cook,  and  in  this  final  part  of  his  sermon  Occom 
warned  his  fellow  Indians  against  drunkenness. 

My  poor  kindred,  do  consider  what  a dreadful  abominable  sin 
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drunkeness  is.  God  made  us  men,  and  we  chuse  to  be  beasts  and  devils; 
God  made  us  rational  creatures,  and  we  chuse  to  be  fools.  Do  consider 
further,  and  behold  a drunkard,  and  see  how  he  looks,  when  he  has 
drowned  his  reason;  how  deformed  and  shameful  does  he  appear?  He  dis- 
figures every  part  of  him  both  soul  and  body  which  was  made  after  the 
image  of  God.  He  appears  with  awful  deformity,  and  his  whole  visage 
is  disfigured;  if  he  attempts  to  speak  he  cannot  bring  out  his  words 
distinct,  so  as  to  be  understood;  if  he  walks  he  reels  and  staggers 
to  and  fro,  and  tumbles  down.  And  see  how  he  behaves,  he  is  now  laugh- 
ing, and  then  he  is  crying;  he  is  singing  and  the  next  minute  he  is 
mourning;  and  is  all  love  to  everyone,  and  anon  he  is  raging,  and  for 
fighting  and  killing  all  before  him,  even  the  nearest  and  the  dearest 
relations  and  friends:  Yea  nothing  is  too  bad  for  a drunken  man  to  do. 

He  will  do  that  which  he  would  not  do  for  the  world  in  his  right  mind; 
he  may  lie  with  his  own  sister  or  daughter  as  Lot  did. ^ 

Occom  may  not  have  been  grammatically  correct  at  all  times.  It  is,  indeed, 
obvious  that  he  wasn't,  but  he  did  have  a profound  sincere  way  of  presenting 
his  ideas.  He  was  a preacher,  not  a poet,  but  at  times  even  he  became  al- 
most poetical  in  his  expression.  His  strong  points  were  his  forthright, 
plain,  sincere  methods  of  presentation.  The  preface  to  this  sermon  seemed 
to  mark  a high  point  in  his  writing  career  both  for  mechanics  and  contents. 
If  all  preachers  were  as  sincere,  and  authors  as  honest  and  straightforward 
today  as  the  Indian,  Samson  Occom,  more  good  books  would  be  read  and 
churches  would  be  more  crov/ded. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  Occom' s life  were  pathetic  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  distinguished  Indian  who  had  preached  throughout  England 
and  Scotland.  It  almost  seemed  that  after  Occom  returned  from  England  the 
school  which  he  represented  no  longer  desired  his  company.  He  had  accom- 
plished its  mission;  he  had  with  notable  assistance  successfully  promoted 
a trust  for  the  school  with  John  Thornton,  an  English  benefactor,  as  treas- 
urer and  Lord  Dartmouth  as  president.  With  this  achieved  Wheelock  and  the 
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others  were  through  with  him.  After  those  years  in  England,  he  had  fallen 
out  of  Wheelock' s good  graces.  Wheelock  wanted  him  to  go  into  the  Iroquois 
country  as  a missionary;  but  he  was  not  as  docile  and  subservient  as  before, 
and  he  refused  to  go.  After  his  return  from  England,  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  receive  a hundred  pounds  a year  for  life;  but  this  plan  was  not 
fulfilled  according  to  its  design,  and,  after  preaching  in  the  Boston  area, 
Occom  became  a victim  of  extreme  poverty.  Some  friction  also  arose  concern- 
ing his  expense  account  in  England,  and  Occom  became  even  more  furious  when 
the  school  which  he  had  aided  became  almost  entirely  a college  for  whites. 

In  these  years  of  the  1770* s Occom  and  Wheelock  wrote  several  letters  to 
each  other,  but  the  gap  only  spread  wider.  Occom  was  driven  to  drink,  and 
his  ironical  drunken  fights  made  Wheelock  very  hard  and  angry  with  the  In- 
dian who  had  once  been  his  favorite.-^  John  Thornton  was  Occom’ s only 
friend  during  these  years.  At  last  Wheelock  refused  to  answer  Occom’ s let- 
ters, and  the  last  message  heard  from  the  Indian  was  a very  bitter  letter 
written  in  1777.  After  this  nothing  was  known  of  him  except  that  he  never 
went  to  the  school  he  helped  to  build,  and  that  he  never  received  money 
from  the  fund  to  help  the  Indians  - the  fund  in  which  he  had  played  such  an 
important  part.  It  is  a tragic  story  of  a man  once  loved  and  admired  who 
lived  in  poverty  and  drunkenness  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life.  Occom 
died  of  apoplexy  at  New  Stockbridge,  Oneida,  in  July,  1792. This  was  the 
man  of  whom  Samuel  Buell  said: 

'Tis  true,  that  I am  not  ashamed  the  world  should  know  that  my 

Richardson,  _o£.  cit. . p.  349. 
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7 McClure,  _op.  cit. . p.  174* 
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Heart  loves  him,  that  I rejoice  the  Grace  of  God  conferred  upon  him 
that  I admire  the  Pearl  of  Gospel  Grace,  that  is  set,  not  in  the  Heart 
of  a Nobleman,  but  in  the  Heart  of  an  Indian,  born  a pagan  ...20 

Returning  to  Wheelock*  s charity  school  during  and  before  those  years 
Occom  spent  in  England,  there  was  at  the  school  more  proof  that  many  other 
Indians  besides  Occom  learned  English  and  put  their  knowledge  to  good  use. 
None  became  as  famous  as  Occom,  but  many  were  admirably  trained  by  Wheelock 
in  Christian  principles  and  sound  workable  ideas.  In  1754  when  the  school 
became  formally  open,  there  were  enrolled  two  Indians,  John  Pumshire,  four- 
teen years  old,  and  Jacob  Wooley,  eleven  years  old,  who  had  come  from  fara- 
way New  Jersey.  Later,  many  more  boys  came,  but  it  was  in  1761  that  the 
first  Indian  girls,  a Mohegan  and  a Delaware,  arrived.  In  1765  there  were 
twenty-nine  students,  including  ten  girls  and  seven  white  boys,  in  the 
school;  all  were  on  charity. ^ About  this  time  Wheelock  began  to  find  it 
very  difficult  to  educate  these  Indians.  They  were  simple  people  with  pagan 
backgrounds.  They  lived  in  a hand  to  mouth  fashion  with  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  future.  The  Indians  also  had  little  use  for  furniture,  and  "they 
would  soon  kill  themselves  with  Eating  and  Sloth  if  constant  care  were  not 
exercised. It  was  in  the  year  of  1765  that  Wheelock  sent  out  his  first 
real  group  of  schoolteachers.  On  March  12,  1765,  the  Board  met  and  decided 
that  eight  Indians  were  qualified  to  be  schoolmasters.  These  eight  spoke 

20 

Samuel  Buell,  op.  cit. . p.  X. 

21  James  Dow  McCallum,  ed..  The  Letters  of  Eleazar  Wheelock*  s 

Indians  (Hanover,  N.H.:  Dartmouth  College  Publications,  1932),  p.  15* 

22  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
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English  easily,  were  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  wrote 
handsomely.  When  they  arrived  at  their  teaching  places,  they  were  respected 
and  well  received  by  the  village  Indians.  Those  Indians  sent  to  the  Mohawk 
and  Oneida  tribes  soon  had  the  large  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
pupils,  all  of  whom  seemed  fond  of  instruction  and  stayed  regularly  in 
school  for  many  months.  Of  this  group  of  Indian  schoolmasters,  David  Fowler, 
a Montauk,  and  Joseph  Wooley  and  Hezekiah  Calvin,  two  Delewares,  were  most 
widely  known  and  appreciated.  Four  other  Indian  schoolteachers  were:  Moses, 

Peter  Johannus,  Abraham  Primus,  and  Abraham  Secundus,  all  Mohawks,  and  Jacob 
Fowler,  another  Montauk  who  went  with  his  brother,  David,  into  the  Oneida 
country. ^ 

The  Montauk  Indian,  David  Fowler,  was  born  about  1735  ♦ He  v/as  a 
brother-in-law  and  a very  good  friend  of  Samson  Occom.  Entering  the  school 
in  1?59>  he  was  approved  as  a schoolmaster  in  1765.  Fowler  married  where 
he  was  teaching  the  following  year  and  became  distinguished  in  his  work  with 
Occom  as  a representative  of  the  New  England  Indians  in  treating  with  the 
Oneidas  for  the  emigration  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  New  York.  Later  he 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indians*  famous  Brothertown  settlement.  He 
was  not  as  brilliant  as  Occom,  but  his  life  was  very  useful  to  his  race. 
After  a long  life  he  died  on  March  31  > 1807. The  following  letters  demon- 
strate Fowler*  s ability  to  write  English  and  show  something  of  the  style  and 
power  he  achieved  when  forming  his  native  ideas  on  paper. 

A letter  from  David  Fowler  to  Eleazar  Wheelock: 


23  McClure,  op.  pit. t p.  38. 

24  McCallum,  OR,  cit. . p.  8 5. 
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Honored  and  Rev.  Sir,  Kanavarohare,  in  Oneida,  June  16,  1765 

This  is  the  twelfth  day  since  I began  my  school;  and  eight  of  my 
scholars  are  now  in  the  third  page  of  their  spelling  book.  I never 
saw  children  exceed  these  in  learning.  The  number  of  ray  scholars  is 
twenty  six,  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  together;  they  are  often 
roving  about  from  place  to  place  to  get  something  to  live  upon.  I am 
also  teaching  a singing  school.  They  take  great  pleasure  in  learning 
to  sing.  We  can  already  carry  three  parts  of  several  tunes.  I am 
well  contented  to  live  here,  so  long  as  I am  in  such  a great  business. 

I believe  I shall  persuade  the  men  in  their  castle,  Indian  Villages 
called  castles  sometimes  at  least  the  most  of  them,  to  labor  next  year. 
They  begin  now  to  see,  that  they  would  live  better  if  they  cultivated 
their  lands,  than  they  do  mow  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

I ask  the  continuance  of  your  prayers  that  God  would  give  me  grace, 
and  fill  my  heart  with  love  of  God  and  compassion  to  perishing  souls: 
and  that  God  would  make  me  an  instrument  of  winning  many  souls  to  Christ 
before  I leave  this  world. 

Please  to  accept  much  love  and  respect,  from  your  affectionate  and 
unworthy  pupil.  0_ 

David  Fowler*^ 

A portion  of  another  letter  in  the  same  month  of  June, 1765,  to  Eleazar 
Wheelock: 

I find  it  very  hard  to  live  without  the  other  Rib,  for  I am  obliged 
to  eat  with  Dogs,  I say,  with  Dogs  because  they  are  continually  liking 
Water  off  their  Pales  and  Kettles;  yea,  I have  often  seen  Dogs  eating 
their  Victuals  when  they  set  their  Dishes  down,  they1 11  only  make  a 
little  Noise  to  show  their  Displeasure  to  Dogs  and  take  up  the  Dish 
finish  of  what  was  left.  My  Cooks  are  nasty  as  Hogs;  their  Closths 
are  black  and  greasy  as  my  Shoes,  their  Hands  are  dirty  as  my  Feet, 
but  they  cleanse  them  by  kneading  Bread;  their  hands  will  be  very 
clean  after  they  have  kneaded  three  or  four  loves  of  Bread.  I am 
oblidg'd  to  eat  whatsoever  they  give  me  for  fear  they  will  be  dis- 
pleas'd with  me;  after  this  Month  I shall  try  to  clean  some  of  them, 
for  I must  move  along  by  Degrees,  if  they  once  get  out  with  me  it  is 
all  over  with  me.*-^5 

Wheelock  was  always  bothered  a great  deal  by  drunkenness  among  his 
Indians.  At  school  sometimes  his  Indians  would  drink  and  then  forget 


25  McClure,  _op.  cit. . p.  39* 

26 

^ McCallum,  _op.  cit. . p.  60. 
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themselves  as  they  slandered  Wheelock  and  physically  wrecked  the  school. 
Usually  afterwards  they  were  very  penitent  and  wrote  long  confessions  of 
their  guilt,  but  sometimes  they  stayed  mean  and  recalcitrant.  One  very  bad 
Indian  was  Hezekial  Calvin,  a Delaware.  When  he  first  came  to  the  school 
on  April  9,  1757,  Wheelock  called  him  a ” smart  little  fellow,”  but  he  soon 
brought  about  a great  deal  of  trouble.  When  the  first  group  of  school- 
teachers was  ready,  Wheelock  felt  that  Calvin  was  capable  and  sent  him  with 
them  even  though  he  was  not  as  advanced  as  the  rest.  Later  Wheelock  was 
forced  to  disown  Calvin  because  of  his  uncouth  actions  on  several  occasions. 
The  Indians  as  a whole  liked  Wheelock,  but  often  in  anger  wrote  very  bitter 
letters  to  their  patron.  An  example  of  such  action  by  Calvin  is  presented 
below. 

Rev’ d Sir,  Lebanon,  Octr.  12^,  1767 

Once  more  I would  attempt  to  in treat  upon  thy  Goodness,  to  ask  a 
favour  from  thee,  and  that  is  wheather  Dr.  Wheelock  intends  to  send 
for  Aaron  Occom?  if  not  I must  go  & get  my  watch  for  he  has  got  it, 

I do  not  love  to  lose  it  so.  moreover  I want  to  go  away  from  this 
school,  I do  not  like  to  tarry  here,  I shall  never  or  I have  not  the 
Heart  to  do  any  good  amongst  the  Heathen  I am  uneasy.  Sc  it  seems  to 
me  if  Dr.  Wheelock  does  not  give  me  leave  to  go,  I must  go  without 
leave  but  I had  rather  go  with  a Dismission,  not  without  Liberty, 
but  I am^uneasy  enough  to  do  either  of  them.  I should  rather  talk 
with  Docr  Wheelock  first  upon  few  things.  I am  uneasy.  Sir  I shal 
turn  out  as  Jacob  Woolley  did  if  I tarry  much  longer,  so  I should 
rather  go  before  the  Docr  sees  that  time  so  I end  your 

Undutiful  Pupil 
Hezekial  Calvin^7 

This  letter  manifested  clearly  the  ill  feeling  which  oftentimes 
crept  into  the  minds  of  Wheelock’ s Indians.  The  mention  of  Aaron  Occom 
undoubtedly  refers  to  a son  of  Samson  Occom.  It  is  known  that  Samson  and 
Mary  Occom  had  six  children.  One  of  these  children  was  a great  trouble  to 


27  Ibid. . p.  59 
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its  mother  and  was  sent  to  Wheelock1 s to  be  reformed  during  Occora1  s visit 
to  England.  This  boy  was  probably  Aaron  Occom.  The  letter  also  indicated 
the  restlessness  which  many  Indians  realized  once  they  became  members  of  a 
civilized  society.  The  reference  to  Jacob  Wooley  was  to  the  cousin  of  the 
better  known  Joseph  Wooley.  Jacob  was  not  a good  scholar  because  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  with  girls  and  drink.  He  was  ousted  from  the  school  by 
Wheelock  in  1764  and  never  came  to  any  good.  Joseph  Wooley,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a good  student  and  could  read  Tully,  Virgil,  and  Greek  "very 
handsomely" . He  was  very  religious  and  filled  his  letters  with  God*  s spirit. 
Although  his  life  was  cut  short  by  consumption  in  November  of  1766,  he  had 
made  his  mark  among  the  Indians  where  he  taught  and  preached,  and  they 
greatly  lamented  his  death.  A sample  of  his  scholarship  was  given  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Wheelock  while  he  was  a schoolmaster  among  the  Mo- 
hawks • 

Reverend  and  honored  Sir,  Johnson  Hall,  July  1765 

The  language  of  my  heart  is  to  contrite  the  little  mite  I have  to 
the  living  God  and  be  in  his  service.  My  soul  seems  to  be  more  and 
more  upon  the  perishing  pagans  in  the  woods.  I long  for  the  conversion 
of  their  souls,  and  that  they  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  be  saved.  But  0,  what  reason  have  I to  be  ashamed  before 
God,  and  confess  my  corrupt  nature  and  lukewarmness  in  the  things  of 
religion,  that  I live  no  nearer  to  him.  It  is  impossible  to  express 
the  things  I mean.  My  heart  feels  sorrow  for  the  poor  Indians,  that 
they  know  no  more  about  a crucified  Saviorj  and  I wish  I was  made  able 
to  teach  and  instruct  them;  and  I shall  do  whatever  lies  in  my  power 
to  tell  them  of  Christ,  as  long  as  I tarry.  I feel  ashamed  that  I 
have  done  no  more  towards  it. 

I hope  you  enjoy  your  health,  which  I wish  may  long  continue.  I 
have  no  more  to  add,  but  that  I beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  and 
be  esteemed,  your  dutiful  and  most  humble  servand  - 

Joseph  Woolley.*^ 

During  the  last  half  of  the  1760*  s Wheelock  sent  many  Indians  forth 
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as  missionaries  and  as  schoolmasters  among  their  oto  people,  but  as  time 
went  on  and  his  worries  multiplied,  he  became  disillusioned.  Of  the  forty 
Indians  which  he  had  educated  and  sent  out,  he  received  word  from  only  half 
of  them,  and  six  of  his  most  promising  students  had  died.  Because  of  this 
and  many  other  troubles,  he  began  to  change  his  methods  and  specialize  on 
white  students.  Since  he  had  started  educating  Indians,  Wheelock  had  found 
many  of  his  Indians  unworthy  as  schoolmasters;  and,  as  the  school  had  to  at- 
tract English  people  if  it  were  to  be  backed  by  Englishmen,  he  had  another 
reason  for  this  change  in  procedure.  With  all  of  the  power  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth behind  him,  he  felt  that  he  must  operate  on  a higher  level;  hence, 
in  1768  he  organized  a collegiate  branch  with  a special  instructor.  From 
this  organized  collegiate  branch  plans  grew  and  the  money  which  Occom 
thought  he  was  raising  for  Indian  education  went  into  the  foundation  of  a 
college.  The  following  year  on  August  22,  1769,  Wheelock  went  to  Governor 
Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire  and  asked  for  a charter  for  an  academy  or  col- 
lege. The  charter  presented  here  allowed  for  both  white  and  Indian  youths, 
but,  as  time  passed,  it  became  primarily  a white  man1 s school.  After  a few 
changes  this  charter  finally  read: 

There  shall  be  a College  erected  in  our  said  province,  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  youth  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  in  this  Land  in  reading,  writing  and  all  parts  of  Learning 
which  shall  appear  necessary  and  expedient  for  civilizing  and  Chris- 
tisnizing  Children  of  Pagans  as  well  as  in  all  liberal  arts  and 
Sciences:  and  also  of  English  Youth  and  any  others. 29 

Through  this  charter  the  small  Indian  Charity  School  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut, 

was  incorporated  with  Dartmouth  College  and  moved  to  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 

29  Exercises  and  Addresses  Attending  the  Laying  of  the  Corner- 
Stone  of  the  New  Dartmouth  Hall,  op.  cit. . p.  50. 
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with  Eleazar  Wheelock  as  its  first  president. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  for  American  Independence  most  of  the  Indians 
left  the  school;  however,  there  were  a few  Indians  who  remained  and  others 
who  came  later  who  received  degrees  from  Dartmouth.  The  first  Indian  to 
graduate  from  Dartmouth  College  was  Daniel  Simons.  Not  much  was  recorded 
concerning  him  except  that  he  was  first  allowed  to  come  to  school  at  Dart- 
mouth because  of  an  irate  letter  from  Samson  Occom  who  had  heard  that  Simons 
was  once  refused  entrance.  Simons  graduated  in  the  class  of  1777  with  an 
A.M.  degree.  He  was  ordained  at  Hanover  as  an  evangelist  with  Reverend 
Whitaker,  Occom1 s companion  to  England,  assisting.  According  to  the  Dart- 
mouth College  annals,  Simons  was  living  in  179&,  but  he  died  sometime  before 
the  next  alumni  census  in  1816.^0  Below  is  a sample  of  the  writing  of  Dart- 
mouth* s first  Indian  graduate  presented  in  a letter  to  Wheelock. 

Honored  and  Worthy  Sir,  Stockbridge  Octr.  177S 

I cannot  but  have  a great  Sense  and  am  apprehensive,  that  a Line 
from  one  who  wishes  the  prosperity  of  you  and  all  Concerning  you 
especially  with  a respect  not  only  to  the  cause  that  you  are  engag’d 
in,  but  in  particular  to  yourself,  may  afford  you  some  Satifaction, 
by  reason,  it  is  from  one,  who  is  the  Fruit  of  your  own  Labor,  and 
not  only  So,  but  from  a benevolent  Heart. 

I have  been  preaching  some  about  the  country  Since  I left  College, 

I don*  t engage  long  at  a place  on  account  I am  young  in  the  ministry. 
People  are  very  kind  to  me  Concerning  my  Support  - but  I am  at  present 
keeping  school  at  Stockbridge,  where  I have  thirty  and  forty  in  my 
School  and  Some  times  fifty, 

I began  my  School  the  first  of  May  and  engag*d  for  five  months, 
preached  Some  Since  my  keeping  School  in  the  Towns  round  about  us 
and  supply’ d the  Pulpit  for  the  great  and  good  Mr.  West,  in  his  ab- 
sence two  Sabbaths,  but  Mr.  W* t and  I are  not  familiar,  by  reason  I 
find  that  I am  in,  or  near  the  Countre  of  Gravity  - it  is  not  allow'd 
for  a Siner  to  pray  here,  because  all  things  are  ordained  of  God  - 
and  neither  Can  the  Siner  Charge  the  council  of  the  Divine  being  by 
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prayer  - S&&&  - but  I may  Say  this,  - that  Some  People*  s God,  is  my 
divil.  I would  inform  you  Sir,  that  I instruct  and  Continue  Aaron 
in  his  Studies,  and  I board  at  his  fathers  House,  - I wish  the  doc- 
tor would  write  me  a line,  when  he  Can  receive  him.  I don*  know 
but  I shall  engage  longer  after  my  five  Months  are  out,  - but  I must 
end  writing  you  prosperity  in  the  promotion  of  Lord* s Works,  hoping 
that  should  be  and  door  open  the  Doctor  will  not  be  wanting  in  doing 
Service,  & my  greatest  respects  to  you  and  your  family,  and  others 
that  may  inquire  this  from  your  mun,  Ser’t  &&  - 

Daniel  Simons-^ 

Among  the  sketches  of  Dartmouth  graduates  there  were  only  two  In- 
dians listed  other  than  Daniel  Simons.  Undoubtedly  there  we re  others  who 
at  one  time  or  another  attended  classes  there,  but  their  records  have,  for 
the  limited  investigator,  been  lost  in  passing  years.  In  the  class  of  1780 
there  was  listed  a Peter  Pohquonnoppeet.-^  Peter  graduated  with  an  A.M. 
degree  after  being  prepared  for  college  at  the  old  Indian  Charity  School 
under  Dr.  YTheelock.  Because  of  his  excellent  character  and  unusual  talents, 
he  was  commonly  called  Sir  Peter.  After  his  graduation,  he  became  connected 
with  the  governing  of  his  tribe,  the  Stockbridge  Indians.  He  worked  with 
Joseph  Quonaukant  and  Captain  John  Konapot  in  a council  which,  after  the 
death  of  Solomon  Unhaunnauwaunnutt,  often  called  King  Solomon,  regulated  the 
affairs  of  the  tribe.  The  other  Indian,  Lewis  Vincent,  came  from  Canada. 33 
He  graduated  with  an  A.B.  degree  in  the  Dartmouth  class  of  1781  and  suppos- 
edly returned  to  Canada  at  that  time.  Nothing  more  was  recorded  concerning 
Vincent* s welfare  except  that  in  the  triennial  catalogue  published  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1831  he  was  considered  as  still  alive. 


p.  247. 


31  McCallum,  op.  cit.,  p.  160. 

Collections  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  op.  cit. , 


33  Ibid.,  p.  249 
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Although  the  War  for  Independence  caused  many  tribes  to  stop  send- 
ing their  children  to  Wheelock' s school,  the  President  of  Dartmouth  did  not 
entirely  forsake  the  Red  Man.  It  was  true  that  Wheelock  had  grown  weary  of 
educating  them  through  all  difficulties  and  then  losing  them  to  the  wilder- 
ness, but  he  never  gave  up  his  ideal  of  bringing  the  Gospel  of  the  Chris- 
tians to  them.  Forgiveness  for  him  was  difficult  in  regard  to  his  treatment 
of  his  prodigal  son,  Samson  Occomj  but,  as  Roger  De  Coverly  would  say,  there 
was  probably  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Whether  Wheelock  felt  it  or  not 
he  had  done  a great  deal  in  the  field  of  education.  His  teachers  had  taught 
many  Indians  to  read  and  write.  His  successor  as  president  of  Dartmouth 
continued  to  send  out  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  and  in  1799  again  opened 
up  relationship  with  the  Six  Nations  and  the  tribes  in  Canada.  The  far 
reaching  success  of  his  schoolmasters  could  not  be  measured,  but  countless 
Indians  must  have  received  either  directly  or  indirectly  both  the  Gospel 
and  civilized  education  by  his  hands.  One  indication  of  Wheelock’ s for 
reaching  success  is  included  in  the  form  of  a letter  from  an  Indian  chief  of 
the  St.  Regis  tribe. 

Honored  Father,  St.  Regis  Jan.  19,  1814 

We  have  received  your  letter,  which  gives  us  great  satisfaction 
to  think  that  you  so  good  as  to  give  us  this  offer,  which  we  have 
received  from  you  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Willey.  As  soon  as  we  can 
learn  the  movements  of  the  armies,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  send  our 
children;  and  be  very  happy  to  think  that  they  have  the  good  fortune 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  so  good  a father.  As  soon  as  the  pres- 
ent army  marches  from  this  place  we  will  send  you  one  or  two  youths, 
in  company  with  one  of  our  chiefs. 

These  lines  from  your  sincere  friends,  the  Sachems,  headman  and 
fathers  of  the  Tribe  at  St.  Regis. 

Louis  Cook 
Satagayaneto 
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Qanotentie^ 

This  was  only  one  example  of  the  result  of  Eleazar  Wheelock’ s work  spring- 
ing forth  thirty-five  years  after  his  death.  Of  course,  his  success  never 
could  reach  the  heights  of  his  dreams  because  of  the  psychological  make-up 
of  the  Indian.  The  Indians  had  very  transitory  roots  and  an  ever  present 
restlessness  which  greatly  hindered  their  education  in  the  white  man’s  civi- 
lization. It  was  extremely  pathetic  though  that  the  great  minds  among  the 
Indians  had  to  suffer  with  the  general  outward  failure  of  the  experiment. 
Somewhere  Samson  Occom  should  have  a stone  richly  engraved  with  his  just 
deserts.  However,  only  the  founder  of  Dartmouth  College  remained  great  un- 
til his  death,  and  his  gravestone  carved  at  his  death  in  1779  presented  in 
an  ingenuously  ironical  manner  his  celebrated  accomplishments  accompanied  by 
a challenge  for  all  future  educators. 

By  the  gospel  he  subdued  the  ferocity  of  the  savage; 

And  to  the  civilized  he  opened  new  paths  of  science. 

Traveler, 

Go,  if  you  can  and  deserve 
The  sublime  reward  of  such  merit. 35 

This  chapter  could  be  ended  on  the  dismal  note  of  failure,  or  it 
could  conclude  with  a glorification  of  the  results  of  Eleazar  Wheelock*  s 
work.  Both  would  be  true.  Just  as  John  Eliot  met  despair;  just  as  Har- 
vard’s Indians  fell  in  failure,  Dartmouth,  too,  became  another  pathetic  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  the  education  of  the  American  Indian.  Yet,  it  was  not 
the  fault  of  the  founders  of  these  movements.  It  was,  in  a great  part,  the 

John  Wheelock,  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Dartmouth  College 
and  Moors'  Charity  School  - from- year“17'/9  to’_I8I;>  (Newburyport: 

Edward  Little  and  Co.,  1815),  p.  74» 

^5  Exercises  and  Addresses  Attending  the  Laying  of  the  Corner-Stone 
of  the  New  Dartmouth  Hall,  op.  cit. . p.  75« 
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nature  of  the  Indian  that  precluded  failure  in  his  attempts  toward  educa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this,  the  experiment  was  not  a failure  be- 
cause, although  he  failed  with  many,  Wheelock  did  a great  deal  for  some. 
Indeed,  his  God  would  not  have  called  Wheelock  a failure.  Because  of  David 
Fowler,  Joseph  Wooley,  Daniel  Simons,  and  particularly  Samson  Occom, 
Wheelock  was  an  unmatched  man  of  success,  and  it  was  these  with  whom  the 
investigator  was  interested.  These  men  again  proved  the  agile  mind  of  the 
Red  Man,  and  this  time  there  were  beginning  to  be  different  methods  of  this 
proof  and  definite  critical  accomplishments.  Occom  particularly  showed 
ability  to  present  facts  in  an  interesting  manner  and  to  put  forth  his 
ideas  in  a simple  engaging  way.  Because  of  his  long  life,  he  was  able  to 
do  a noteworthy  amount  of  work  toward  proving  his  race  capable  of  partici- 
pating in  the  creation  of  American  literature.  True,  most  of  the  letters 
presented  were  crude  and  simple,  often  even  in  inspired  placed,  but  the 
value  of  these  letters  lies  in  their  unique  quality  of  having  Indian  authors 
who  had  the  ability  to  express  their  ideas  interestingly  in  English. 
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CHAPTER  V 


INDIAN  AUTHORS  OF  MERIT 

How  very  easy  it  would  be  for  the  unsympathetic  scholar  to  take  an 
absolute  negative  attitude  toward  this  thesis,  and  thus  eternally  condemn  a 
fresh  attempt  to  bring  a new  factor  into  the  light  of  American  literature! 

It  could  easily  be  done,  but  how  much  more  heroic  it  would  be  to  smile  on 
the  infant  in  his  simple  ambition  and  tolerate  his  efforts  until  the  world 
either  nods  or  shakes  a disappointed  head.  The  simple  beginning  of  Indian 
education  has  been  presented;  the  efforts  of  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  have  been 
displayed,  and  yet  perhaps  the  reader  is  not  convinced  of  the  literary  abil- 
ity of  the  Indian.  Opinions  often  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  literary 
prow^ess.  During  the  past  many  people  have  been  remembered  for  their  let- 
ters, many  others  for  their  sermons  or  orations.  True,  these  letters  quoted 
in  previous  chapters  as  written  by  the  Indians  do  not  show  any  great  liter- 
ary values,  but  they  do  present  an  immense  achievement  for  their  individual 
authors.  The  fact  that  Indians  learned  and  used  the  English  language  is  of 
great  importance  in  itself.  John  Eliot  along  with  Harvard  and  later 
Wheelock  with  Dartmouth  proved  that  this  fact  could  be  accomplished.  These 
early  Indians*  literary  accomplishments  may  not  be  great  studies  in  the 
field  of  great  literature,  but  they  are  at  least  beginnings.  From  those 
first  schools  the  Indians  learned  and  from  these  students  other  Indians 
learned.  Thus,  the  importance  of  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  Indians  rests  not 
only  on  merely  a handful  of  Indians  but  also  on  the  cultural  accomplishments 
which  they  passed  on  to  future  generations  of  the  Red  Man. 
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There  can  be  no  absolute  proof  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  expansion 
the  teaching  of  the  English  language  reached  among  various  tribes  by  the 
educated  Indians.  Many  letters  could  be  printed  to  prove  this  growing 
ability  to  read  and  write  among  the  Indians.  The  investigator  presents 
one  letter  to  show  the  increasingly  widespread  area  among  the  Indians  re- 
ceiving English  education.  This  letter  is  printed  for  its  content,  and 
because  a remarkable  man  wrote  it.  Its  author  was  Joseph  Brant,  the  fa- 
mous Indian  captain  in  the  English  army  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He 
was  an  honored  ally  of  the  English,  and  the  stories  of  his  escapades  are 
numerous.  The  content  of  the  letter  is  interesting  in  that  it  is  concerned 
with  the  beard  of  the  Indian.  Brant  wrote  it  in  answer  to  a letter  by 
Mr.  M’Causland  questioning  him  about  this  feature  of  the  Indians. 

Niagara  19  April  1783 

The  men  of  the  Six  Nations  have  all  beards  by  nature;  as  have  like- 
wise all  other  Indian  nations  of  North  America  which  I have  seen. 

Some  Indians  allow  a part  of  the  beard  upon  the  chin  and  upper  lip 
to  grow,  and  a few  of  the  Mohawks  shave  with  razors,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Europeans;  but  the  generality  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the 
beard  by  the  roots,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear;  and  as  they 
continue  this  practice  all  of  their  lives,  they  appear  to  have  no 
beard,  or,  at  most,  only  a few  struggling  hairs,  which  they  have 
neglected  to  pluck  out.  I am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
Indians  were  to  shave,  they  would  never  have  beards  altogether  so 
thick  as  the  Europeans:  and  there  are  some  to  be  met  with  who  have 

actually  very  little  beard. 

Jos.  Brant  Thayendanega.1 

As  the  nineteenth  century  appeared  the  learned  descendants  of  the 
Harvard  and  Dartmouth  Indians,  generally  speaking,  began  to  write  and  pub- 
lish material.  The  material  illustrating  this  new  literary  ability,  how- 
ever, was  not  limited  merely  to  letters  and  sermons.  The  ambitions  of 


Samuel  G.  Drake,  Biography  and  History  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America  (Philadelphia:  Grigg  & Elliot,  1334),  p.  71. 
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these  Indians  made  them  authors  of  books,  mostly  histories  and  pamphlets 
on  subjects  relating  to  their  own  tribes,  and  of  diaries  or  journals. 

Daniel  G.  Brin ton  in  his  book  Aboriginal  American  Authors  mentioned  six  In- 
dians whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  merit  for  their  literary  efforts.2 3  These 
several  authors  were:  David  Cusiclc,  a Tuscarora;  Chief  Elias  Johnson  of  the 

same  tribe;  Peter  Dooyentate  Clark,  an  Iroquois;  Reverend  William  Apess  of 
the  Pequod  tribe  of  Massachusetts;  George  Copway,  an  0 jibway  chief;  and 
Reverend  Peter  Jones  whose  tribe  was  not  known.  To  this  list  in  Daniel 
Brinton*  s book  the  investigator  has  added  a brother  Wesleyan  missionary  of 
Peter  Jones* , called  Reverend  Peter  Jacobs;  a Penobscot  writer,  Joseph 
Nicolar;  and  some  additional  material  by  the  previously  mentioned  authors. 
This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  these  Indians  and  their  works. 

Progressing  chronologically  from  the  earliest  nineteenth  century 
aboriginal  American  writer  to  the  latest,  the  investigator  discovered  that 
the  works  of  David  Cusick  indicated  the  beginning  of  such  American  authors. 
In  some  notes  on  David  Cusick* s work,  W.M.  Beauchamp  explained  some  fscts 
about  Cusick*  s life.-'  David  was  the  son  of  a Nicholas  Cusick  who  died  on  a 
reservation  near  Lewiston,  New  York,  about  1840.  Although  David  died  soon 
after  his  father,  he  had  had  a fair  education  and  was  considered  a good  doc- 
tor (his  chosen  profession)  by  both  whites  and  Indians.  He  had  a brother, 
James  Cusick,  who  was  a Baptist  minister  in  18 38  and,  as  such,  gained  some 

2 David  G.  Brinton,  Aboriginal  American  Authors  (Philadelphia: 

No.  115  South  Seventh  Street,  1383) , p.  13. 

3 W.M.  Beauchamps  The  Iroquois  Trail  (Fayettville,  N.Y.:  Records 

Print,  1892) , p.  41. 
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fame  by  preaching  and  by  publishing  a collection  of  Indian  hymns.  David 
Cusick  was  best  known  for  his  Sketches  of  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Six 
Nations.  This  book  in  its  original  edition  of  1825  was  very  scarce  and  cu- 
rious. The  investigator  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  use  a copy  of 
the  second  edition  which  was  comprised  of  seven  thousand  copies.  This  sec- 
ond edition  was  published  in  1828  and  was  a very  curious  little  book  con- 
sisting of  thirty-six  pages  and  four  engravings.  The  title  page  contained 
the  following: 

Sketches  of  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Six  Nations:  Comprising 

First  - A Tale  of  the  foundation  of  the  Great  Island  now  North 
America  , the  Two  Infants  bora,  and  the  creators  of  the  Universe. 

Second  - A Real  Account  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  North  America, 
and  their  Dissentions. 

Third  - Origin  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Five  Nations,  which  was 
called  a longhouse:  the  Wars,  Fierce  Animals  &c. 

The  text  itself  did  not  depart  from  the  strange  quality  exemplified  by  this 
complete  title.  In  the  preface  of  his  book  Cusick  showed  a simple,  honest, 
often  ambitious  style  enriched  by  moments  of  inspiration  sporadically  scat- 
tered through  his  usually  dogged  "sticktuitiveness”  mode  of  expression. 

The  punctuation,  presentation,  and  printing  of  this  book  were  all  very  in- 
teresting. The  book  was  written  in  three  sections,  the  first  part  of  which 
containing  some  four  pages  was  all  in  one  paragraph.  The  second  part,  be- 
ing a little  longer,  had  three  paragraphs.  On  page  twenty-six  the  printing 
changed.  The  printer* s type  used  changed  to  almost  half  the  size  of  the 
first  printed  pages  and  remained  this  way  for  the  rest  of  the  book.  Pre- 
sumably this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  printer  was  paid  by  the  number  of 
pages  he  printed,  and  the  author  ran  short  of  money.  Hence,  Instead  of  de- 
leting parts  of  the  manuscript,  the  printer  was  advised  to  make  the  type 
smaller  and  get  more  material  on  a page.  The  preface  was  the  work  of  a 
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simple,  humble  man  who  realized  a need  and  knew  his  own  inadequacy,  but,  at 
last,  gave  in  to  his  ambitions. 

I have  been  waiting  in  hopes  that  some  of  my  people,  who  have  re- 
ceived an  English  education  would  have  undertaken  for  work  as  to  give 
a sketch  of  the  ancient  History  of  the  Six  Nations:  but  found  no  one 

seemed  to  concur  in  the  matter,  after  some  hesitation  I determined 
to  commence  the  work;  but  found  the  history  involved  with  fables  and 
besides  examining  myself,  finding  so  small  educated  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  compose  the  work  without  much  difficulty.  After 
various  reasons  I abandoned  the  idea:  I however,  took  up  a resolu- 

tion to  continue  the  work,  which  I have  taken  much  pains  procuring 
the  materials,  and  translating  it  into  English  language.  I have  en- 
deavored to  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  the  original  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  which  I believe  never  have  been  recorded.  I 
hope  this  little  work  will  be  acceptable  to  the  public. 

Tuscarora  Village  June  10,  1325  David  Cusick^ 

The  sketches  were  in  the  same  simple  style,  but  showed  distinctly 
the  research  and  diligent  work  of  the  author.  Brinton  wrote  that  Cusick 
was  skillful  in  the  arrangement  of  his  material,  and  that  he  was  vivid  and 
forcible  in  his  expressions.  The  manner  of  Cusick* s presentation  was  far 
from  grammatically  correct,  but  it  was  so  sincere  and  easy  to  feel  that  it 
carried  a certain  charm  of  its  own  far  above  ordinary  works.  It  was  sur- 
prising how  many  words  the  author*  s vocabulary  contained,  and  how  he  seem- 
ingly worked  them  into  the  text  of  the  material  merely  because  he  knew  them. 
Like  most  Indian  writings,  this  work  sounded  aloud  much  better  than  it  read. 
The  story  of  the  creation  and  the  simple  philosophy  carried  throughout  pre- 
sents reason  enough  for  its  inclusion  here.  It  is  also  the  investigator* s 
opinion  that  style  must  actually  be  experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Cusick* s material  was,  of  course,  not  original  with  him,  but  his  oratorical 
manner  of  presentation  gave  it  a distinctly  aboriginal  flavor  which  should 


4-  David  Cusick,  Sketches  of  the  Ancient  His  tor:/-  of  the  Six  Nations 
(Lewiston;  Niagra  Co.,  1328),  p.  3. 
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be  included  in  American  literature.  For  style,  unity,  coherence  of  thought, 
and  the  personal  interest  which  it  will  certainly  awake,  this  first  part  of 
Cusick*s  book  will  follow  in  its  entirety. 

Among  the  ancients  there  were  two  worlds  in  existence.  The  lower 
world  was  in  a great  darkness;  - the  possession  of  the  great  monster; 
but  the  upper  world  was  inha/bited  by  mandkind;  and  there  was  a woman 
conceived  and  would  have  the  twin  bom.  When  her  travail  drew  near, 
and  her  situation  seemed  to  produce  a great  distress  on  her  mind,  and 
she  was  induced  by  some  of  her  relations  to  lay  herself  on  a mattrass 
which  was  prepared,  so  as  to  gain  refreshments  to  her  wearied  body; 

But  "while  she  was  asleep  the  very  place  sunk  down  towards  the  dark 
world.  The  monsters  of  the  great  water  were  alarmed  at  her  appearance 
of  descending  to  the  lower  world;  in  consequence  all  the  species  of 
the  creatures  were  immediately  collected  into  where  it  was  expected 
she  would  fall.  When  the  monsters  were  assembled,  and  they  made  con- 
sultation, one  of  them  was  appointed  in  haste  to  search  the  great 
deep,  in  order  to  procure  some  earth,  if  it  could  be  obtained;  ac- 
cordingly the  monster  descends,  which  succeeds,  and  returns  to  the 
place.  Another  requisition  was  presented,  who  would  be  capable  to 
secure  the  woman  from  the  terrors  of  the  great  water,  but  none  was 
able  to  comply  except  a large  turtle  came  forward  and  me.de  proposal 
to  them  to  endure  he  lasting  wieght,  which  was  accepted.  The  woman 
was  yet  descending  from  a great  distance.  The  turtle  executes  upon 
the  spot  and  a small  quanity  of  earth  was  varnished  on  the  back  part 
of  the  turtle.  The  woman  alights  on  the  seat  prepared,  and  she  re- 
ceives a satisfaction.  While  holding  her,  the  turtle  increased  every 
moment  and  became  a considerable  island  of  earth,  and  apparently  cover- 
ed with  small  bushes.  The  woman  remained  in  a state  of  unlimited  dark- 
ness, and  she  was  overtaken  by  her  travail  to  which  she  was  subject. 
While  also  she  was  in  the  limits  of  distress  one  of  the  infants  was 
moved  by  an  evil  opinion,  and  he  was  determined  to  pass  out  under  the 
side  of  the  parent1 s arm,  and  the  other  infant  in  vain  endeavored  to 
prevent  his  design.  The  woman  was  in  a painful  condition  during  the 
time  of  their  disputes,  and  their  parent  expired  in  a few  moments. 

They  had  the  power  of  sustenance  without  a nurse,  and  remained  in  the 
dark  regions.  After  a time  the  turtle  increased  to  a great  Island, 
and  the  infants  were  grown  up,  and  one  of  them  possessed  with  a gentle 
disposition  and  named  Enigorio,  i.e.,  the  good  mind.  The  other  youth 
possessed  an  insolence  of  character,  and  was  named  Enigonhahetgea,  i.e., 
the  bad  mind.  The  good  mind  was  not  contented  to  remain  in  a dark  sit- 
uation, and  he  was  anxious  to  create  a great  light  in  the  dark  world; 
but  the  bad  mind  was  desirous  that  the  world  should  remain  in  a natural 
state.  The  good  mind  determined  to  prosecute  his  designs,  and  therefore 
commences  the  work  of  creation.  At  first  he  took  the  parent*  s head, 

(the  deceased)  of  which  he  created  an  orb,  and  established  it  in  the 
center  of  the  firmament,  and  it  became  of  a very  superior  nature  to 
bestow  light  to  the  new  world,  (now  the  sun)  and  again  he  took  the 
remnant  ot  the  body,  and  formed  another  orb,  which  was  inferior  to 
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the  light,  (now  the  moon) . In  the  orb  a cloud  of  legs  appeared  to 
prove  it  was  the  body  of  the  good  mind,  (parent.)  The  former  was 
to  give  light  to  the  day,  and  the  latter  to  the  night;  and  he  also 
created  numerous  spots  of  light,  (now  stars:)  these  were  to  regulate 
the  days,  nights,  seasons,  years,  etc.  Whenever  the  light  extended 
to  the  dark  world  the  monsters  were  displeased  and  immediately  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  deep  places,  lest  they  should  be  discovered 
by  some  human  beings.  The  good  mind  continued  the  works  of  creation, 
and  he  formed  numerous  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  Great  Island,  and 
then  created  numerous  species  of  animals  of  the  smallest  and  great- 
est, to  inhabit  the  forests,  and  fish  of  all  kinds  to  inhabit  the 
waters.  When  he  had  made  the  universe  he  was  in  doubt  respecting 
some  beings  to  possess  the  Great  Island;  and  he  formed  two  images 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground  in  his  own  likeness,  male  and  female,  and 
by  his  breathing  into  their  nostrils  he  gave  them  the  living  souls, 
and  named  them  Ea-give-howe , i.e.,  a real  people;  and  he  gave  the 
Great  Island,  all  the  animals  of  game  for  their  maintenance;  and 
he  appointed  thunder  to  water  the  earth  by  frequent  rains,  agree- 
able to  the  nature  of  the  system;  after  this  the  Island  became  fruit- 
ful, and  vegetation  afforded  tha  animals  subsistence.  The  bad  mind, 
while  his  brother  was  making  the  universe,  went  throughout  the  Island 
and  made  numerous  high  mountains  and  falls  of  water,  and  great  steeps, 
and  also  creates  various  repyiles  which  would  be  injurious  to  mankind; 
but  the  good  mind  restored  the  Island  to  its  former  condition.  The 
bad  mind  proceeded  futher  in  his  motives,  and  he  made  two  images  of 
clay  in  the  form  of  mankind;  but  while  he  was  giving  them  existence 
they  became  apes;  and  when  he  had  not  the  power  to  create  mankind 
he  was  envious  against  his  brother;  and  again  he  made  two  of  clay. 

The  good  mind  discovered  his  brother's  contrivonces,  and  aided  in 
giving  them  living  souls.  (It  is  said  that  these  had  the  most  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil.)  The  good  mind  now  accomplishes  the  works 
of  creation,  notwithstanding  the  imaginations  of  the  bad  mind  were 
continually  evil;  and  he  attempted  to  enclose  all  the  animals  of 
game  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  deprive  them  from  mankind;  but  the  good 
mind  released  them  from  confinement,  (the  animals  were  disperced, 
and  traces  of  them  were  made  on  the  rocks  near  the  cave  where  it 
was  closed.)  The  good  mind  experiences  that  his  brother  was  variance 
with  the  works  of  creation,  and  feels  not  disposed  to  favor  any  of 
his  proceedings,  but  admonitions  of  his  future  state.  Afterwards 
the  good  mind  requested  his  brother  to  accompany  him,  as  he  was  pro- 
posed to  inspect  the  game,  etc.,  but  when  a short  distance  from  their 
normal  residence,  the  bad  mind  became  so  unmanly  that  he  could  not 
conduct  his  brother  any  more.  The  bad  mind  offered  a challenge  to 
his  brother  and  resolved  that  who  gains  the  victory  should  govern  the 
universe;  and  appointed  a day  to  meet  the  contest.  The  good  mind 
was  willing  to  submit  to  the  offer,  and  he  enters  the  reconciliation 
with  his  brother;  which  he  falsely  mentions  that  by  whipping  with 
flags  would  destroy  his  temporal  life;  and  he  earnestly  solicits  his 
brother  also  to  notice  the  instrument  of  death,  which  he  manifestly 
relates  by  the  use  of  deer  horns,  beating  his  body  he  would  expire. 
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On  the  day  appointed  the  engagement  commenced,  which  lasted  for  two 
days;  after  pulling  up  the  trees  and  mountains  as  the  track  of  a ter- 
rible whirlwind,  at  last  the  good  mind  gains  the  victory  by  using  the 
horns,  as  mintioned  the  instrument  of  death,  which  he  succeeded  in 
deceiving  his  brother,  and  he  crushed  him  in  the  earth;  and  the  last 
words  uttered  from  the  bad  mind  were,  that  he  would  have  equal  power 
over  the  souls  of  mankind  after  death;  and  he  sinks  down  to  eternal 
doom,  and  became  the  Evil  Spirit.  After  this  tumult  the  good  mind 
repaired  to  the  battle  ground,  and  then  visited  the  people  and  retires 
from  the  earth. 

George  Copway  or  Kah-gi-ga-bowh,  Chief  of  the  Ojibways,  was  the 
only  available  Indian  author  who  wrote  in  poetry.  Brinton  only  said  that 
Copway  was  backed  by  good  authorities  and  wrote  very  well,  but  this  comment 
leaves  a great  deal  to  be  mentioned.  Copway,  a very  distinguished  looking 
Indian  from  the  engraving  in  his  book,  wrote  in  a very  scholarly  manner  and 
a more  grammatically  correct  style  than  has  appeared  before  from  Indian  au- 
thors. His  ability  to  write  in  an  intelligent  and  interesting  style  was 
demonstrated  in  his  preface. 

Of  all  the  numerous  and  populous  tribes  of  Indians  found  inhabiting 
the  northern  part  of  this  continent,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery, 
the  Sioux  and  Ojibways  alone  retain  anything  like  their  original  char- 
acter. 

Of  these  two  tribes  or  nations,  the  Ojibways  inhabit  principally 
the  mountainous  country  about  Lake  Superior,  extending  south  to  the 
plains  of  Illinois  or  Wisconsin,  and  on  the  west  bordering  on  that 
of  the  Sioux,  between  whom  and  they  have  had  a bloody  warfare.  The 
Mississippi  valley  now  forms  a common  boundry,  with  the  exception 
of  the  upper  or  the  head  of  the  great  river. 

It  is  a well  known  fact,  known  by  all  who  have  traveled  among 
them,  or  who  are  conversant  with  their  past  history,  and  as  tra- 
dition submitted  to  the  present  races  indicates,  that  all  the  coun- 
try lying  south  and  west  of  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  once  belonged 
to  the  Sioux.  By  a constant  warfare,  carried  on  for  a great  many 
years,  and  a succession  of  misfortunes  and  defeats,  the  Sioux  were 
at  length  compelled  to  abandon,  to  their  more  fortunate  enemies,  all 
of  their  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  even  a not  in- 
considerate portion  on  the  west  of  its  more  northern  sources.  Tra- 
dition says  that  the  last  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  the  islands 
of  the  Southwest  end  of  Superior,  known  as  the  "Apostle  Islands",  on 
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a point  where  La  Point  now  stands.  It  is  on  this  circumstance  that 
following  tale  is  founded. 

This  is  given  in  a form  which  may  be  interesting  to  some  who  other- 
wise might  not  be  interested  in  the  nations,  - whose  ever  kind  inter- 
course with  the  pale  faces  has  ever  been  apparent.  None  who  have  lived 
any  length  of  time  among  us  could  but  have  observed  the  manner  of  re- 
lating historical  narrations  of  by-gone  days  to  the  children,  as  the 
0 jibway s do. 

I am  very  glad  to  think  that  justice  has  been  done  to  them  by  many 
writers,  in  their  tales,  and  the  peculiar  romance  which  belongs  to 
them. 

A residence  of  Teba-koo-ne-wa-we-ne-neh,  in  the  remote  west,  origi- 
nated the  tale  which  is  now  presented  to  the  public. 

New  York,  April  25,  1350  Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowk 

0 jibway  Nation 5 

As  Copway  very  candidly  wrote  in  his  preface,  the  form  in  which  he 
presented  his  tale  was  extremely  interesting.  It  was  written  all  in  poetry. 
Before  he  started  the  actual  theme  of  his  story,  he  wrote  a short  poem  "To 
Eliza — " for  the  dedication  of  his  work.  This  poem  was  perhaps  meant  to  be 
a sonnet  because  it  was  written  in  iambic  pentameter  and  contained  fourteen 
lines;  however,  the  couplet  rhyming  scheme  and  the  lack  of  formal  sonnet 
line  groupings  defeated  this  purpose.  The  poem  was  written  before  Swin- 
burne came  into  vogue,  but  England’s  great  lyricist  would  have  enjoyed  the 
line  which  reads;  "When  after  weary  wanderings  by  wood".  Copway  must  have 
been  quite  well  read  because  his  use  of  English  was  amazing  at  times.  He 
certainly  had  a deep  sense  of  rhythm  which  was  continuously  revealed  in  his 
poetry.  These  lyrical  lines  have  a deep  and  tender  meaning;  and,  as  a 
whole,  in  spite  of  obvious  faults,  the  poem  was  a truly  graceful  work  of  art 


5 George  Copway,  The  O.i  ibway  Conquest  (New  York;  Published  for 
the  Author  by  George  B.  Putnam,  1350),  p.  VIII. 
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undoubtedly  much  better  than  many  of  those  written  by  the  white  people  of 
that  time. 


To  Eliza 

I have  no  words  to  tell  the  loveliness 
Which  breathes  o*  er  thy  fair  form;  then  how  much  less 
The  bright,  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  the  blest 
Which  wake  their  harmony  within  thy  breast. 

When  after  weary  wanderings  by  wood 
And  lake,  and  stream,  and  mountain  wilds,  I stood 
Upon  they  island  home,  they  guileless  heart 
A healing  welcome  gave.  When  forced  to  part, 

And  the  frail  bark  that  o'  er  the  waters  bore 
Me  on  my  way  at  last  from  they  loved  shore, 

Receded  in  the  distance  from  thy  view. 

Thy  lovely  hand  waved  a most  sweet  adieu. 

Fair  daughter*.  Accept  this  tribute  of  a breast. 

Rich  in  thy  smiles  hath  been  so  richly  blest. ^ 

The  main  portion  of  The  0 ,i ibway  Conquest  was  probably  written  as  an 

epic  poem  depicting  the  conquest  of  the  Ojibways  in  general,  and  the  love 

of  an  Indian  man  and  maid  in  particular.  The  first  part  of  the  poem  was 

entitled  “The  St.  Louis”.  This  section  described  in  a strong,  vivid  manner 

the  rise  of  the  great  river  which  flowed  through  the  land. 

There  is  a stream  that  hath  its  rise 
Beneath  the  veil  of  northern  skies, 

Where  frosts,  and  snows  eternal  meet 
In  wild  array  the  wanderer*  s feet, 

And  all,  above,  beneath,  around, 

Is  fast  in  icy  fetters  bound; 

• • • 

And  if  a flower  should  rear  its  head 
From  such  inhospitable  bed, 

When  thawing  snows  may  yield  a day 
To  summer  sun’ s resistless  sway, 

It  is  a flower  which  doth  not  blight 
By  frosts  that  clothe  its  leaves  in  white 
But  smites  e’en  from  its  bed  of  snow.* 7 


° Ibid. , p.  X. 

7 

Ibid. . p.  1. 
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Although  it  was  not  filled  with  elegantly  imaginative  words,  the  poem  pro- 
duced a clear  and  forceful  picture  for  the  reader.  It  was  written  by  one 
who  had  lived  many  years  in  this  region,  and  it  seemed  to  the  investigator 
to  be  exactly  what  one  might  expect  from  an  Indian.  It  was  a limpid  image- 
like picture,  woven  with  simple  words,  and  given  with  an  unmistakable 
rhythm.  Copway  was  also  very  careful  and  scientific  concerning  the  terms 
he  employed.  At  the  end  of  his  tale  he  had  a section  of  notes  for  explana- 
tory purposes.  In  writing  of  the  flower  "which  doth  not  blight”,  he  noted 
that  in  the  North  there  was  a kind  of  flower  which  matured  late  in  the  fall 
and  still  blossomed  in  the  dead  of  winter.  He  continued  his  explanation 
and  told  of  the  strange  contrast  between  its  snowy  bed  and  its  delicate 
hues  which  die  away  with  the  passing  of  the  snow  in  the  spring  not  to  ap- 
pear again  until  the  following  fall.  In  further  describing  the  great  St. 
Louis  River,  he  changed  poetic  meters  and  told  of  the  different  scenes  along 
the  flowing  river.  One  quatrain  included  in  this  section  seemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly inspired  in  its  image. 

For  many  a long,  long  mile  they  speed 
Through  fairer,  brighter  lands, 

Tranquil  and  free  like  a noble  steed 
Unchecked  by  rider’s  handsj^ 

After  the  description  of  the  river.  Copway  began  his  story  of  The 
O.jibway  Conquest.  First  he  pictured  an  Ojibway  war  dance.  The  Indian  men 
danced  all  night,  boasted  of  their  bravery,  gathered  their  weapons  with  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun,  and  shouting  "They  cornel  They  come’.  The  Sioux’. 

The  Sioux'.”  went  off  to  battle.  The  main  part  of  the  plot  was  concerned 
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with  a young  Sioux  who  was  made  a captive  by  the  0 jibway  tribe  during  the 
defeat  of  the  Sioux  in  this  battle  mentioned  above.  This  young  Sioux  war- 
rior, Me-gi-si,  was  soon  rescued  and  taken  back  to  his  tribe  by  Wen-di-go, 
a monster  who  roamed  around  living  on  flesh.  Returned  to  his  home,  Me-gi-si 
learned  that  his  mother  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  and  asked  the  tribe 
to  go  to  battle  again  to  revenge  her  death.  Before  this  next  battle  Copway 
described  the  Indian,  Me-gi-si,  and  his  love,  Me-me,  as  they  talked  for 
their  last  time  together.  After  the  warriors  left  for  battle  with  the  0 jib- 
way, Me-rae  died  for  love.  The  climax,  of  course,  came  with  the  death  of 
Me-gi-si  in  the  battle,  and  the  poem  ended  with  a powerful  yet  simple  philo- 
sophical requiem  for  the  lovers.  It  was  strange  that  an  0 jibway  chief 
should  write  of  Sioux  lovers,  but  evidently  the  Indian  mind  worked  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  foe.  In  some  places  the  theme  of  the  story  was  weak,  ob- 
scure, and  difficult  to  follow,  but  for  the  most  part  it  was  a very  beauti- 
ful story  told  in  a simple  yet  forceful  poetry.  The  requiem,  following,  hac. 
the  gospel  singer’ s feeling  to  it.  Although  it  might  seem  artificial  to  a 
modern  reader,  it  still  had  that  sincere  expression  which  people  connect 
with  the  Indian  race. 

There' s a bower  prepared  in  the  land  of  the  blest. 

Where  the  young,  and  the  pure,  and  the  lovely  shall  rest, 

Who  have  left  the  sad  earth,  where  the  tempests  that  rushed 
O’er  their  sensitive  bosoms,  forever  are  hushed. 

0 the  heart  of  the  dead  beat  too  warmly  for  earth,  - 
Like  a bird  in  the  far  sunny  south,  that  had  birth, 

But  which  wandered  where  winds  from  the  northern  sky  passed. 

Where  it  sung  one  sweet  strain,  then  sank  in  the  blast. 

So  the  soul  that  once  dwelt  in  that  fair  form  of  clay, 

Over  which  you  now  weep,  that  it  thus  passed  away. 

Like  that  bird  hovered  near  you,  then  went  to  its  rest 
In  the  sweet  spirit  home,  in  the  land  of  the  west. 
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Weep  not  that  her  spirit  thus  early  had  fled,  - 
That  spirit  still  lives,  though  the  body  lie  dead;  - 
It  lives  where  its  joys  pass  no  more  with  a sigh,  - 
It  lives  where  its  happiness  never  shall  die. 9 

The  more  educated  Indians,  as  a whole,  seemed  to  enter  the  mission- 
ary field  more  than  anything  else.  At  least,  these  Indians  were  more 
likely  to  'write  and  publish  books  and  thus  prove  their  education.  Peter 
Jacobs  was  such  an  Indian,  a Wesleyan  missionary.  His  book  was  his  journal 
of  a canoe  trip  which  he  took  to  the  Hudson  Bay  country.  In  the  course  of 
the  book  Jacobs  demonstrated  his  talents  in  writing  by  his  descriptions  of 
the  hotels,  the  steamboats,  the  rivers  he  traveled,  the  Indian  villages, 
the  people  at  Rice  Lake,  and  his  hunting  and  fishing.  These  word  pictures 
were  remarkably  presented  in  a free  and  easy  style.  He  had  one  attribute 
to  his  writing  which  had  seldom  appeared  before  in  Indian  literature.  This 
attribute  embodied  a keen  wit  together  with  a good  sense  of  humor  which  he 
carefully  presented  in  a very  clever  and  candid  way  for  an  Indian  parson. 
The  investigator  has  chosen  one  incident  from  Jacob’s  book  to  prove  this 
point  and,  also,  to  show  the  strength  of  this  Indian’s  contribution  to  In- 
dian literature. 

A friend  of  the  Fort  had  given  me  three  bottles  of  ginger  beer; 
and  as  I felt  somewhat  thirsty  from  the  excitement  of  the  chase 
[they  had  just  returned  from  a duck  huntj,  John  set  about  drawing 
the  cork  of  one  of  the  bottles.  He  appeared  to  do  it  awkwardly,  and 
as  I was  dubious  of  an  explosion,  I stopped  him  saying,  ’Take  care, 

John  Give  it  to  me'.  Take  carel '.I  Pulling  a cork  - that  was  noth- 
ing; John  could  do  that,  perhaps  had  done  it  too  often:  but  John  and 

my  bowsman,  an  elderly  man,  now  were  good  members  of  the  Norway  House 
Mission,  and  showed  themselves,  during  the  time  they  were  with  me, 
to  be  consistant  Christians.  What  made  the  drawing  of  the  cork  dan- 
gerous, John  wanted  to  know?  His  curiosity  was  excited;  and  as  I 


9 Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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proceeded,  he  stood  with  open  eyes  and  mouth,  looking  over  my  shoul- 
der. For,  as  much  as  I laughed,  during  the  goose  chase,  when  I ob- 
served John,  I felt  inclined  to  laugh  a little  more.  The  confined 
Beer-Spirit  in  the  bottle  began  to  hiss,  a thought  crossed  me  when 
away  went  the  cork  with  a pistol  report,  missing  John's  face  about 
an  inch;  but  the  beer,  it  went  right  in.  Poor  John  was  as  frightened 
as  the  geese  were  a few  minutes  before,  blinded  and  roaring,  attempt- 
ed, with  wide-spread  fingers,  to  stop  the  current;  and  not  much  ac- 
customed to  holding  the  bottle,  either  of  beer  or  else,  by  the  time 
I got  my  hand  of  its  mouth,  the  contents  were  gone.  John  would  not 
venture  into  the  canoe  where  the  remaining  bottles  were,  until  he  saw 
them  carefully  covered;  and  ever  after  avoided  their  corks  presented, 
as  he  would  the  muzzle  of  a loaded  rifle. 10 

Whether  Peter  Jacobs  knew  Peter  Jones  is  not  known,  but  the  Reverend 
Peter  Jones  was  also  a Wesleyan  missionary.  Probably  these  two  men  were 
acquainted  because  they  lived  at  the  same  time  and  were  in  the  same  part  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  literary  achievement,  Jones  was  of  greater  im- 
portance. Jones'  first  book  was  a translation  of  Chippeway  and  English 
hymns  for  the  use  of  the  natives.!!  This  translation  was  accomplished  by 
Jones  at  the  request  of  the  Chippeway  Indians.  In  this  collection  Jones 
wrote  part  of  these  hymns  in  English  so  that  the  white  man  could  take  part 
in  the  Indian  ceremonies.  This  feature  of  both  English  and  Chippeway  words 
was  a courtesy,  too,  for  the  more  educated  Indians.  Later  Jones  wrote  a 
book  concerned  with  some  events  and  achievements  during  his  life.  This  was 
a large  and  somewhat  scholarly  book  containing  short  narratives  of  his  life 
and  descriptions  of  many  of  the  interesting  customs  of  the  Indians  which  he 
knew  so  well.  He  could  not  be  called  a full-blooded  Indian,  although  Daniel 


!3  Peter  Jacobs,  Journal  of  the  Reverend  Peter  Jacobs  (Indian  Wes- 
leyan Missionary)  from  Rice  Lake  to  the  Hudson' s Bay  Territory  and  Return- 
ing (Toronto:  Published  by  Anson  Green,  1853),  p.  25. 

Peter  Jones  translator,  A Collection  of  Chippeway  and  English 
Hymns  for  the  Use  of  the  Native  Indians  (Toronto:  Printed  for  the  trans- 

lator at  the  Conference  Office,  9 Wellington  Building,  1840). 
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Brin ton  claimed  that  he  was,  because  his  father  was  Welsh.  However,  his 

mother  was  a full  blooded  Indian  named  Tukbenahnuquay,  and  Peter  Jones  was 

- 

brought  up  by  her  among  the  Indians.  His  early  life  was  both  utterly  pagan 
and  pathetic  until  his  conversion  to  Christianity  at  a Methodist  evangeli- 
cal meeting.  As  a Christian  he  changed  from  a wild  young  man  to  a sober 
student  and  Indian  missionary.  His  later  life  was  very  active  in  preaching 
and  traveling.  Although  he  was  bom  in  Canada,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  for  and  of  the  Indians  of  America. 
Because  of  his  relationship  with  America  and  its  people  he  was  included 
among  those  Indians  who  might  be  considered  contributors  to  American  lit- 
erature. In  his  journal  Jones  wrote  much  about  the  habits  of  the  Indians 
and  described  their  strange  and  sometimes  savage  ways.  In  this  manner  he 
displayed  a logical  and  systematic  brain  enamored  by  an  inspired  talent  to 
draw  clear  and  beautiful  pictures.  The  description  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Munceys,  which  he  wrote  up  in  his  journal  on  Thursday,  September  1,  1825, 
gave  an  excellent  example  of  this  ability. -*-2 

The  best  known  book  of  Peter  Jones  was  the  History  of  the  0 ,j ibway 
Indians.  In  this  book  Jones  concentrated  his  attentions  on  one  tribe  of 
Indians  and  logically  wrote  of  all  that  he  knew  concerning  them.  The  his- 
tory was  clearly  and  inclusively  written  to  cover  the  religion,  feasts, 
sacrifices,  councils,  general  character  of  the  Indian,  and  their  manner  of 
living.  His  topics  for  discussion  included  a great  variety  of  subjects. 
Presented  below  is  his  discourse  on  divorce. 

Peter  Jones,  Life  and  Journals  of  Kah-ke-wa-auo-na-by  (Toronto: 
Wesleyan  Printing  Establishment,  i860) , p.  43* 
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When  ever  an  Indian  finds  it  necessary  to  divorce  his  wife,  it  is 
for  some  heinous  crime,  such  as  adultry;  in  which  case,  before  the 
seperation  ensues  the  husband  bites  off  the  wife's  nose.  The  chil- 
dren are  then  equally  divided,  or  if  the  number  happens  to  be  odd,  the 
woman  takes  the  greater  number.  Intolerable  laziness  on  the  part  of 
the  woman  has  also  been  cause  of  divorce. 13 

Another  example  of  the  singular  brilliance  of  exposition  which  he  produced 
in  his  Life  and  Journals  was  presented  in  his  picture  of  the  war  dance.  He 
was  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  poet  in  his  books,  for  he  explained  the 
various  reasons  for  the  actions  he  described.  Here  he  presented  the  dance 
as  an  important  feature  of  Indian  activity  in  a very  simple  and  clear  fash- 
ion. He  was,  however,  more  of  a sociologist  than  a creative  writer. 

The  war  dance  is  designed  to  kindle  the  passion  for  war  in  every 
breast;  and  certainly,  when  we  consider  their  painted  bodies,  war 
impliments,  and  the  warrior's  antics  preformed  on  such  occasions,  noth- 
ing could  be  better  calculated  to  rouse  the  feeling  to  the  highest 
state  of  excitement.  A smooth  piece  of  ground  is  chosen  for  the 
exhibition,  in  the  centre  of  which  a pole  is  placed.  The  singers 
take  their  seats  and  begin  to  beat  their  drums,  to  which  they  keep 
time  by  singing  in  a most  monotonous  tone.  The  warriors,  fully 
equiped,  dance  round  and  round  the  pole,  brandishing  their  tomahawks, 
throwing  their  bodies  into  all  sorts  of  postures,  and  raising  at 
intervals  the  hideous  war  whoop.  A warrior  will  occassionally  strike 
the  pole,  which  is  a signal  that  he  is  about  to  make  a speech.  On  a 
sudden  the  dancing  and  singing  cease,  and  all  attention  is  given  to 
the  speaker  while  he  relates  his  war  exploits,  and  receives  the  hearty 
responses  of  the  assembly.  At  these  dances  they  also  have  a sham 
fight,  in  which  they  exhibit  the  manner  of  surprising  the  enemy  - 
tomahawking,  scalping,  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the  foe.-^+ 

Perhaps  all  Indian  missionaries  were  gifted  with  a sense  of  humor. 

At  any  rate,  Jones  must  have  had  a good  one  for  he  scattered  many  humorous 
anecdotes  throughout  his  book.  These  anecdotes  added  to  the  style  of  writ- 
ing and  also  to  the  public  appeal  of  his  literary  effort.  One  example  of 


13  Peter  Jones,  History  of  the  0 ,j ibway  Indians  (London:  Houlston 

and  Wright,  Paternoster  Row,  1861) , p.  80. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  133. 
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his  amusing  stories  about  Indians,  their  actions  and  their  sayings,  is  pre- 
sented here. 

An  Indian,  who  was  a notorious  drunkard,  on  one  occasion,  after 
taking  a dram  of  the  fire-water  exclaimed,  "0  that  my  throat  were  two 
miles  long,  that  I might  have  tasted  it  all  the  way  as  it  went  down." 15 

Another  Indian  who  wrote  a history  of  his  tribe  was  Elias  Johnson, 

He  was  a native  Tuscarora  chief  from  up-state  New  York,  As  he  lived  later 
than  the  other  Indian  writers  mentioned  and  had  received  more  education, 
he  had  a great  deal  more  polish  to  his  work.  He  could  easily  be  called  the 
deepest  thinking  Indian  which  history  has  recorded  since  Samson  Occom  who 
lived  one  hundred  years  before  him,  Johnson  gave  valid  evidence  of  being 
a very  educated  man.  His  book  was  a history  of  the  Iroquois  and  Tuscarora 
Indians,  but  it  contained  many  interesting  stories  which  do  not  often  ap- 
pear in  such  a history.  He  gave  an  entirely  different  picture  of  his  race 
from  that  which  had  previously  been  exposed  to  the  public  eye.  Where  the 
other  Indians  had  merely  presented  facts  and  had  not  taken  much  care  as  to 
how  the  white  man  might  regard  their  work,  Johnson  philosophized  and  com- 
pared the  Indian  to  the  white  man.  In  such  a comparison  the  Indian  seemed 
the  better  of  the  two  in  many  instances.  Johnson  did  his  best  to  protect 
the  reputation  of  the  Indians  and  to  defend  their  ways  of  living. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  Indians  were  using  the  tomahawks  and 
scalping-knife  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  peaceful  citizens  in  every 
country  in  Europe,  where  the  Pope  was  the  man  of  authority,  were 
incarcerated  for  no  crime  whatever,  and  such  refinement  of  torture 
invented  and  practiced,  as  never  entered  in  the  heart  of  the  fiercest 
Indian  warrior  that  roamed  the  wilderness  to  inflict  upon  man  or 


15  Ibid. . p.  173 
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beast. 

No  matter  how  prejudiced  one  might  be,  the  deep  truth  of  this  could  not  be 
mistaken;  and  the  importance  of  the  author  of  such  a passage  should  be  re- 
garded with  due  import.  Johnson  wrote  a creation  story  similar  to  that 
written  by  David  Cusick;  but,  as  it  was  in  much  better  English,  it  seemed 
to  lose  much  of  its  savage  picturesqueness.  Johnson  further  showed  his  edu- 
cation by  quoting  Washington  Irving* s opinion  of  the  Indians.  On  the  whole, 
Johnson’s  addition  to  literature  presented  a better  and  more  kind  Indian 
than  was  known  before.  Because  of  his  knowledge  of  both  English  and  Indian 
ways.  Chief  Johnson  was  able  to  show  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  their  treaties  and  history  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States,  and,  most  of  all,  their  qualities  of  friendship  to- 
ward the  white  man.  This  system  of  comparison  and  exposition, was,  of  course, 
his  way  to  show  the  Indian  to  good  advantage.  One  story  which  seemed  to 
typify  Johnson’s  endeavor  throughout,  which  was  to  present  a kind  and  noble 
Indian,  follows! 

A hunter,  in  his  wandering  for  game,  fell  among  the  back  settlements 
of  Virginia,  and  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  sought 
refuge  at  the  house  of  a planter,  whom  he  met  at  the  door.  He  was  re- 
fused admission.  Being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  asked  for  a bit  of 
bread  and  a cup  of  cold  water.  But  the  answer  to  every  appeal  was,  "You 
shall  have  nothing  here,  get  you  gone,  you  Indian  dogl* 

Some  months  afterwards  this  same  planter  lost  himself  in  the  woods 
and  after  a weary  day  of  wandering  came  to  an  Indian  cabin  into  which 
he  v/as  welcomed.  On  inquiring  the  way  and  distance  to  the  settlement, 
and  finding  that  it  was  too  far  to  think  of  going  that  night,  he  asked 
if  he  could  remain.  Very  cordially  the  inmates  replied,  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  stay,  and  all  they  had  was  at  his  service.  They  gave  him 


Elias  Johnson,  Legends.  Traditions  and  Laws  of  the  Iroquois,  or 
Six  Nations  and  History  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians  (Lockport,  N.Y.s  Union 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.,  1881),  p.  10. 
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food;  they  made  him  a bright  fire  to  cheer  and  warm  him,  and  supplied 
him  with  clean  deer-skin  for  his  couch,  and  promised  to  conduct  him 
the  next  day  of  his  journey.  In  the  morning  the  Indian  hunter  and  the 
planter  set  out  together  through  the  forest,  when  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  white  man' s dwelling,  the  hunter,  about  to  leave,  turned  to  his 
companion,  and  said,  "Do  you  not  know  me?”  The  white  man  was  struck 
with  horror,  that  he  had  been  so  long  in  the  power  of  one  whom  he  had 
so  inhumanly  treated,  and  expected  now  to  experience  his  revenge.  But 
on  beginning  to  make  excuses  the  Indian  interrupted  him  saying,  "when 
you  see  a poor  Indian  fainting  for  a cup  of  cold  water,  don*  t say  again, 
' get  you  gone  you  Indian  dog. ' " and  turned  back  to  his  hunting 
grounds.  Which  best  deserved  the  appellation  of  a Christian,  and  to 
which  will  it  most  likely  be  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 17 

The  idea  expressed  in  the  quoted  story  seemed  to  be  the  central  mo- 
tive of  the  Indian  writers  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
that  is,  to  present  their  people  as  those  transgressed  upon,  not  as  trans- 
gressors. Perhaps  many,  as  did  Elias  Johnson,  made  their  pleas  in  a melo- 
dramatic, religious  manner;  but  whatever  their  method,  their  idea  was  clear 
Soon  after  Johnson  successfully  published  the  history  of  his  people  another 
Indian  compiled  and  wrote  the  legends  of  another  tribe.  His  name  was 
Joseph  Nicolar,  and  he  was  from  the  Penobscot  tribe.  His  book  was  entitled 
The  Life  and  Traditions  of  the  Red  Man.  Nicolar  published  this  book  him- 
self in  1393*  Another  Indian  almost  of  contemporary  value  was  Charles  A. 
Eastman.  Eastman  has  been  described  as  a full-blooded  Indian;  but,  as  his 
writing  extended  into  the  twentieth  century,  he  will  not  be  included  here. 
For  the  sake  of  bibliographical  completeness  a few  of  his  book  titles  will 
be  included.  These  were:  Soul  of  the  Indian.  Osage  Tribe,  From  Deep  Woods 

to  Civilization,  and  Old  Indian  Days.  Although  from  vague  records  it  is 
difficult  to  say  definitely,  the  Indians  mentioned  in  this  chapter  came 


17 


Ibid.,  p.  33 
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mostly  from  New  England  and  the  nearby  northeastern  states.  Their  works 
represent  the  results  of  the  early  attempts  to  educate  the  Indians.  Their 
writings,  though  not  always  grammatically  correct,  were  nearly  always  in- 
telligently and  interestingly  written.  For  this  they  should  be  applauded. 
They  should  also  receive  appropriate  commendation  because  they  were,  as  far 
as  the  investigator  could  discover,  the  only  aboriginal  American  authors 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

Perhaps  it  is  hereditary,  or  is  it  environmental?  - this  average 
idea  of  the  Indian.  When  the  business  man  of  today  wore  rompers  and  a natu- 
ral tan,  one  of  his  favorite  games  was  that  of  cowboys  and  Indians.  The  de- 
partment stores  obliged  with  pseudo-buckskin  pants  and  colored  feathers,  but 
from  this  point  the  game  was  left  to  the  child.  The  cigar  store  Indian  or 
the  pictures  in  an  encyclopedia  provided  the  initial  stimulus,  and  addi- 
tional imaginings  were  never  lacking.  The  Indian  was  characterized  by  gut- 
tural sounds,  war  whoops,  and  wild  actions.  In  this  way  a conditioned  re- 
sponse was  built  up  with  regard  to  all  Indians,  and  the  idea  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  grew  to  include  only  savage,  uneducated  people.  This  was  true 
in  the  childish  mind;  and,  as  nothing  much  was  done  in  school  to  change  it, 
the  idea  has  remained  with  the  majority  of  American  people  in  the  back  of 
their  minds.  Outwardly  people  realized  that  all  Indians  were  not  killers, 
and  that  they  did  not  always  scalp  everyone  they  met;  however,  people  never 
wholly  forget  their  childhood  fancies,  and  the  Indian,  to  them,  changed 
very  little. 

To  those  people  who  are  interested  in  changing  their  previous  ideas 
concerning  the  Indians,  these  pages  have  been  interesting,  perhaps  surpris- 
ing. Here  has  been  presented  an  Indian  without  his  guttural  sounds,  with- 
out his  war  whoops,  and,  for  the  most  part,  without  his  wild  actions.  Here 
has  been  presented  an  Indian  with  much  more  ability  and  intelligence  than 
some  white  men  possess.  Of  course,  as  there  are  both  good  and  bad  people 
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in  every  race,  there  were  good  and  bad  Indians;  however,  the  main  point  in 
this  thesis  was  to  show  another  Indian  besides  the  savage  one  and  to  estab- 
lish his  position  in  America*  s History.  This  thesis  has  been  written  to 
present  the  Indian  as  he  took  advantage  of  the  education  offered  to  him  and 
as  he  profited  from  this  education  in  after  years.  Education  is  a peculiar 
term;  an  educated  man  is  not  always  intelligent,  nor  is  an  intelligent  per- 
son always  a man  of  many  degrees.  The  education  to  which  this  paper  refers 
concerns  the  teaching  of  English  to  the  Indians.  With  this  education  some 
Indians  were  able  to  present  their  emotions  and  ideas  in  a form  which  Ameri-| 
cans  may  easily  understand;  that  is,  they  wrote  in  English.  Thus,  as  the 
avowed  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  present  the  Indian  in  his  capac- 
ity as  a creator  of  American  literature,  those  Indians  who  wrote  and  whose 
works  have  been  preserved  embody  the  proof  of  this  thesis.  It  is  to  them 
that  the  investigator  hopes  the  compilers  of  histories  of  American  litera- 
ture will  turn  an  interested  and  wide  open  eye  heretofore  closed  by  a lack 
of  knowledge. 

In  summarizing  the  findings  of  this  thesis,  it  is  necessary  to  start 
first  with  John  Eliot  and  his  program  of  organized  education  for  the  Indian. 
Eliot  had  at  least  four  Indian  interpreters  who  were  able  to  understand, 
read,  and  write  English.  These  were:  Monequassum,  Cockenoe-De-Long  Island, 

Job  Nesuton,  and  James  Printer.  It  is  necessary  to  take  Eliot* s word  that 
Monequassum  and  Job  Nesuton  could  write,  but  the  other  two  left  several  ex- 
amples of  their  work  for  posterity.  The  first  Indian  letter  which  the  in- 
vestigator could  find  was  written  by  Cockenoe  on  October  27,  1661.  James 
Printer  helped  Eliot  proofread  his  Indian  Bible  and,  in  this  manner,  learned 
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the  English  language.  During  King  Philip* s War  James  and  another  Indian, 
who  must  have  learned  English  from  Eliot,  wrote  letters  to  Governor  Lever- 
ett  of  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  the  Mary  Rowlandson  incident.  An- 
other Indian  who  wrote  a letter  which  has  been  preserved  was  one  Kankanagus, 
or  Hogkins  as  he  was  commonly  called  by  the  English.  These  letters  by 
Cockenoe,  Printer,  Jethro,  and  Hogkins  provided  proof  for  the  first  hypothe- 
sis of  this  thesis.  The  Indian  did  learn  how  to  speak,  read,  and  write  Eng- 
lish very  soon  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  In  the  main, 
these  letters  showed  the  Indian  emerging  into  civilization  as  a race  with 
intelligence,  as  potential  creators  of  American  literature. 

Harvard  College  was  a great  step  in  advancing  the  idea  that  Indians 
were  capable  of  receiving  an  education.  From  its  founding  in  1636  until 
1716,  Harvard  intermittently  had  six  or  eight  full-blooded  Indians  studying 
within  its  walls.  In  fact,  Harvard  even  built  these  Indians  a school  of 
their  own  in  Harvard  lard.  These  six  or  eight  Indians  who  attended  Harvard 
College  include  several  who  became  extremely  well  educated.  One,  the  only 
Indian  ever  to  graduate  during  the  early  history  of  Harvard,  Caleb  Cheesah- 
teaumuk,  made  quite  a name  for  himself  by  delivering  an  address  written  in 
Latin  to  his  "most  honored  benefactors" • Other  Indians  who  attended  Har- 
vard were:  John  Sassamon,  James  Printer,  Joel  Hiacoomes,  Benjamin  Lamel, 

John  Wampas,  and  one  known  only  as  Eleazar.  With  the  exception  of  James 
Printer,  these  Indians  knew  English,  Latin,  and  Greek;  both  Lamel  and 
Eleazar  were  good  Greek  poets  and  fair  at  Latin  verse.  This  chapter  pre- 
sented a much  more  advanced  Indian  who  was  capable  of  and  undoubtedly  did 
make  profitable  contributions  to  American  literature. 

Approximately  one  hundred  years  after  Harvard  received  its  first 
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Indians  a man  named  Eleazar  Wheelock  started  a small  school  to  provide  an- 
other means  of  education  for  the  Indians.  He  was  successful  not  only  in 
eventually  founding  a great  college,  but  also  in  producing  one  of  the  great- 
est Indians  who  have  ever  lived,  namely,  Samson  Occom.  Occom  learned  Eng- 
lish, Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  during  his  life  as  missionary  and 
teacher  spent  over  two  years  in  England  and  Scotland  endeavoring  to  raise 
money  to  educate  American  Indians.  To  show  the  ability  of  this  Indian 
there  were  included  in  this  chapter:  parts  of  his  letters  and  diary,  por- 

tions of  a sermon  he  preached,  and  the  introduction  which  he  wrote  to  this 
sermon  when  it  was  published.  These  writings  presented  evidence  of  Occom*  s 
ability  to  write,  and  showed  the  straightforward  manner  and  yet  naive  elo- 
quence with  which  he  wrote.  Many  other  Indian  students  of  Wheelock* s 
school  became  educated  enough  to  read  and  write  quite  well.  From  these  In- 
dians Dartmouth  has  retained  letters  which  they  wrote  to  Wheelock.  Al- 
though these  letters  were  not  always  grammatically  correct,  they  brought 
more  and  more  evidence  to  the  side  of  the  Indian  as  a creator  of  American 
literature.  Some  of  these  Indians  who  wrote  were:  Jacob  Wooley,  David 

Fowler,  Hezekial  Calvin,  Joseph  Wooley,  Peter  Johannus,  Jacob  Flower,  Moses, 
Abraham  Primus,  Abraham  Secundus,  and  Daniel  Simons.  Letters  have  often 
been  considered  a very  valuable  form  of  literature,  and  the  work  of  these 
Indians,  especially  that  of  Samson  Occom,  was  not  only  proof  that  the  In- 
dian did  become  educated  but  also  evidence  of  a typically  Indian  style  of 
writing  which  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  last  chapter  depicting  the  Indian  authors  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury endeavored  to  bring  into  view  the  increasing  evidence  of  a new  litera- 
ture which  had  its  faint  beginnings  with  John  Eliot  two  centuries  previous. 
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Here  the  works  of  several  Indians  who  had  published  their  literary  efforts 
which  included  journals,  histories,  legends,  etc.,  were  studied.  The  Indian 
authors  presented  were:  David  Cusick,  George  Copway  (who  wrote  in  poetry) , 

Peter  Jacobs,  Peter  Jones,  Elias  Johnson,  Joseph  Nicolar,  and  Joseph  Brant. 
There  were  at  least  two  other  writers,  Peter  Clark  and  William  Apess,  who 
were  active  during  this  period,  but  their  works  could  not  be  found.  The 
aboriginal  authors  studied  were  included  in  this  thesis  to  show  the  results 
which  could  come  from  the  educated  Indians.  As  the  other  chapters  showed 
the  Indian  in  the  thralls  of  becoming  educated,  falling  and  rising  again, 
this  chapter  brought  the  investigator  to  a much  higher  level  of  Indian  lit- 
erary attainment.  The  Indian  started  with  vague  letters.  Later  he  wrote 
books  with  definite  meanings  and  a distinct  style.  This  ascent  from  sav- 
agery to  civilization  had  reached  another  higher  level.  This  was  certainly 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  American  literature. 

To  prove  the  Indian  a creator  of  American  literature  was  the  prime 
objective  of  this  thesis,  but  in  doing  this  other  closely  allied  veins  of 
thought  also  proved  the  Indian  a man  of  greater  intelligence  than  most  peo- 
ple have  heretofore  realized.  By  an  analysis  of  his  own  work  there  is  a 
new  field  of  study  opened  to  those  who  wish  to  see  the  Indian  as  he  himself 
presented  the  Indians.  The  principal  method  of  research  for  this  would  be 
to  analyze  the  works  suggested  and  partially  presented  here.  Most  important 
of  all,  however,  was  the  discovery  that  the  Indian  progressed  from  his  sim- 
ple letter  writing  to  that  of  publishing  books  - books  in  which  he  presented 
his  thoughts  in  a definitely  singular  style.  The  development  of  this  style 
from  crude  grammar  to  a rather  polished  yet  still  typically  Indian  presenta- 
tion is  evident  throughout  these  pages.  It  is  sad  that  no  more  has  been 
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preserved  of  those  expressed  Indian  thoughts,  but  the  material  available 
tells  their  story.  The  last  chapter  which  presented  the  authors  of  merit 
showed  the  ability  of  the  nineteenth  century  Indian  over  that  of  his  less 
educated  ancestors.  These  Indians  y/rote  in  poetry  and  prose,  expressing 
themselves  in  their  simple,  vivid  way,  which  almost  always  showed  their  In- 
dian background,  and  seemed  to  feel  their  words  much  more  than  authors  now 
do.  This  was  their  style,  as  limpid  as  their  abilities,  as  faithful  as 
their  ideals,  and  as  beautiful  as  their  mixed  pagan  and  Christian  souls 
could  present.  As  certainly  as  they  presented  the  only  English  literature 
from  their  race,  they  should  have  a place  as  creators  of  a part  of  our  great 
American  literature. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  THESIS 


The  main  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  introduce  to  literary  circles 
a heretofore  neglected  field  in  the  study  of  American  literature.  Few  peo- 
ple realize  that  the  early  American  Indian  who  met  the  white  man  at  Ply- 
mouth Rock  became  educated  according  to  the  English  standards  then  in  ex- 
istence in  a relatively  few  years.  One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  those 
first  Englishmen  who  came  to  America  was  to  teach  the  Indian  the  Gospel  by 
which  the  white  man  lived.  In  the  years  which  have  passed  since  Endicott 
was  a leader  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  several  different  organized 
attempts  have  been  made  to  educate  the  Indians.  This  thesis  has  been  writ- 
ten to  present  the  Indian  as  he  took  advantage  of  the  education  offered  to 
him  and  as  he  profited  from  this  education  in  after  years.  Therefore,  as 
the  avowed  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  present  the  Indian  in  his 
capacity  as  a creator  of  American  literature,  those  Indians  who  wrote  in 
English  and  whose  works  have  been  preserved  embody  the  basic  proof  of  this 
thesis. 

In  history  John  Eliot,  Apostle  to  the  Indians,  was  the  first  to  in- 
stitute a program  of  organized  education  for  the  Indians  of  the  Northeast. 

In  the  course  of  his  teaching  career  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Eliot 
had  at  least  four  Indian  interpreters  who  were  able  to  understand,  read, 
and  write  the  English  language.  These  Indians  were:  Monequassum,  Cockenoe- 

De-Long  Island,  Job  Nesuton,  and  James  Printer.  Both  Printer  and  Cockenoe 
have  had  their  writings  recorded.  The  first  Indian  letter  which  the  in- 
vestigator could  discover  was  written  by  Cockenoe  on  October  27,  1661. 
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Other  letters  followed;  thus,  proof  was  established  that  the  Indian  did  learn 
English,  and  the  literary  potentialities  of  the  Red  Man  were  uncovered. 

A college  education,  though  still  a difficult  step  for  the  white  man 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  soon  made  available  for  the  Indians.  Har- 
vard College  first  inaugurated  higher  education  for  the  Indian  soon  after 
it  received  its  charter  in  1636.  Harvard  even  built  a brick  edifice  within 
Harvard  Yard  and  called  it  the  Indian  College.  Only  six  or  eight  Indians 
ever  attended  Harvard  College,  and  only  one  ever  remained  the  required  time 
to  graduate.  This  Indian  who  graduated,  Caleb  Cheesahteahemuh,  was  best 
known  for  his  parting  address  delivered  in  Latin  to  his  "most  honored  bene- 
factors” of  Harvard.  Other  Indians  who  attended  and  learned  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  were:  John  Sassamon,  Joel  Hiacoomes,  Benjamin  Larnel,  John 

Wampas,  and  one  known  only  as  Eleazar.  Although  no  material  written  in  Eng- 
lish was  available  from  the  pens  of  these  Indians,  their  ability  in  Greek 
and  Latin  was  of  such  value  that  it  merited  high  commendation  from  the  pro- 
fessors at  Harvard.  This  chapter  concerning  the  Indians  who  attended  Har- 
vard College  presented  a much  more  advanced  Indian  who  was  capable  of  and 
undoubtedly  did  make  profitable  contributions  to  American  literature. 

Approximately  one  hundred  years  after  Harvard  received  its  first  In- 
dian a man  named  Eleazar  YYheelock  started  another  school  to  provide  another 
means  of  education  for  the  Indians.  This  small  school  soon  became  Moor’s 
Indian  Charity  School  and  finally  Dartmouth  College.  Wheelock’ s most  fa- 
mous student  was  Samson  Occom,  traveler,  preacher,  missionary,  and  school- 
teacher. Portions  of  Occom’ s letters,  diary,  and  sermons  are  included  in 
this  thesis.  Occom' s best  known  accomplishment  was  his  trip  to  England  and 
Scotland  where  he  preached  to  raise  money  for  the  Indian  Charity  School  and 
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finally  contacted  Lord  Dartmouth  whose  interest  founded  Dartmouth  College. 
Wheelock  taught  many  Indians  to  read  and  write,  after  which  he  sent  them  out 
as  schoolteachers  and  missionaries.  The  letters  of  these  Indians  are  quite 
numerous  and  several  are  included  in  this  study.  Letters  have  often  been 
considered  a very  valuable  form  of  literature,  and  the  work  of  Wheelock1 s 
Indians,  especially  that  of  Samson  Occom,  is  not  only  proof  that  the  Indian 
did  become  educated  but  also  evidence  of  a typically  Indian  style  of  writ- 
ing which  should  not  be  neglected  in  a study  of  American  literature. 

The  percentage  of  educated  Indians  who  learned  to  read  and  write 
English  is  relatively  small.  For  this  reason  the  investigator  found  it  nec- 
essary to  by-pass  many  years  and  merely  study  those  important  years  of  In- 
dian education  which  would  bring  out  this  thesis  to  its  best  advantage.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  there  were  several  Indians  who  were  advanced  enough 
to  publish  their  literary  efforts.  These  Indian  authors  included:  David 

Cusick,  George  Copway,  Peter  Jacobs,  Peter  Jones,  Elias  Johnson,  Joseph 
Nicolas,  Joseph  Brant,  Peter  Clark,  and  William  Apess.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  authors  mentioned,  there  is  included  in  this  work  written 
material  from  all  of  these  Indian  authors.  Most  of  them  wrote  journals  and 
histories;  one  wrote  a legend  in  poetry.  All  the  works  of  these  early  In- 
dian authors  contained  very  interesting  and  sometimes  instructive  material. 
The  Indian  authors  included  in  this  thesis  were  studied  to  show  the  results 
which  could  come  from  the  educated  Indian.  The  publication  of  books  by  the 
Indians  represented  a new  height  in  their  ascent  from  savagery  to  the  civi- 
lization of  the  white  man. 

To  prove  the  northeastern  American  Indian  a creator  of  American  lit- 
erature was  the  prime  objective  of  this  thesis,  but  in  analyzing  this  pur- 
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pose  stress  must  also  be  placed  on  the  integral  importance  of  mere  concern 
for  this  study*  As  far  as  the  investigator  could  discover,  this  thesis  is 
concerned  with  a virgin  field  of  study;  however,  several  important  conclu- 
sions have  been  obtained  because  of  this  work.  The  Indian  can  now  be  studied 
through  his  own  published  and  unpublished  writings*  It  is  now  a proven  fact 
that  the  American  Indian  mastered  to  a degree  the  English  language  approxi- 
mately forty  years  after  the  white  man  first  stepped  on  Plymouth  Rock.  The 
Indian  then  progressed  to  become  intellectually  capable  of  acquiring  a col- 
lege education  and  ultimately  wrote  books  for  publication*  This  thesis  ex- 
plains the  development  of  the  style  of  writing  the  advanced  authors  pos- 
sessed. The  material  written  by  these  Indians  presented  in  this  thesis 
should  easily  be  considered  a type  of  American  literature;  and  as  certainly 
as  the  Indians  named  in  these  pages  presented  the  only  English  literature 
from  their  race,  they  should  have  a place  as  creators  of  a part  of  our  great 
American  literature. 
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